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WITHOUT A REFERENCE. 


CHAPTER XXI.—(continued.) 


Brxann Hype looked ten years older than 
at least, mentally remarked his listener, 
by scrutinised him gravely. 
little spare, dapper man, dressed with 
ene care. His boots, his tie, his gloves, 
fit of his clothes, all pointed to an outlay 
ee time, and taste, 
nia barAnCe he was not bad looking; fair, 
tube, thin hair, a small flaxen waxed mous- 
d keen, very light blue eyes. His face had 
iam and wrinkled appearance; there were 
ais on his forehead—at the corners of 
. we and eyes—that spoke either of a 
ares or immenee intellectual activity. 
tee his profession and five hundred 
wmbia extravagant tastes, and boundless 
» No one of his numerous friends 
tie ®t the real character of Bernard 


He was 4n immense fa i i 
vourite with ladies, 
dang young, and came to afternoon tea and 
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made himself agreeable and useful. He 
remembered birthdays and débuts, and pro- 
vided appropriate bouquets, He was great at 
writing motes, recommending books, and 
bringing in exciting bits of gossip. He also 
had an accomplishment, he was a marvellously 
good whistler—a fashionable craze—and 
accompanied effectively himself on the piano. 

‘*A tame cat” some men called him, and 
his table and chimney-piece were generally 
covered with cards; but other men did not 
consider him quite such 2 quiet, domestic 
animal—those men who had seen him playing 
cards all night for heavy stakes, or backing 
the favourite on racecourses. He had two 
individualities ; the former was a rile he 
played as a matter of business—he was looking 
out for arich wife; the latter he played for 
his own pleasure, and as a rule, it cost him 
dear. 

This January afternoon he wae nearly 
desperate! He had lost heavily at whist. The 
pes br had been against him for weeks; he owed 
Pratt, of the Wildrake Club, nine hundred 

ounds—a debs of honour. He had lost 
Peavily over two of the autumn handicaps, 














[MB. PASKE STOOD ON THE BUG, WITH HIS THUMBS IN THE ARMHOLES OF BIS WAISTCOAT, AND BOWED !] 


and w 3 in very low water, and all that stood 
between him and nine thousand a year was 
his cousin's wife. 

Roger had married her, given her an 
adequate income, and gone abroad with the 
spoil; but he would wrench it from him yet. 
Sarely with his brains he had ever been, and 
ever would be, 8 match, and more than & 
match, for Roger! Money with him was 
power. He would go into Parliament, and 
make a name in politics, and marry some 
woman of rank; whereas the fortune was 
thrown away on Roger, who had married a 
nobody, and would sqnander his thousands on 
polo ponies and big game shooting. If this 
girl could not prove herself to be a lady by 
birth the fortune came to him. 

It was all very well for Roger to place 
the certificate of marriage in the hands of hie 
lawyers, and to write ‘‘ Sylvia Paske, gentle- 
woman.” 

It was easy to write, but this remained to 
be proved ; and ere that could be done Roger 
had hidden his bride and fied away to Malta. 
He himself must be aware of this flaw in hia 
armour as well as Bernard. 
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Meanwhile he and Bari wers confrinbing 
one afiother pdlitel§, like’ twd combiétants, 
with arms ready and polishec, awaiting 
the signal for the engagement. 

‘‘We were boys together,” repeated Mr. 
Hyde, “Roger and I, and I take a great 
interest in everything connected with him!” 

‘‘Bo I can easily believe,” she replied, with 
& sneer, 

He accepted the snear with a radiant emile, 
and said,— ; 

‘In everything connected with him, and 
especially in you, his wife, my new cousin!” 

** Thank you.” 

** Have you and Roger known ohe aiiother 
long?” heasked. “1 ribim I6bg before you 
were marriéd ?”’ 

Here he Was Beginning with hid quéstions. 
Her heart bedt fast, bat sie #epHBG, in a steady 


“ Tat ou wie aia — medb?” 


a“ Ta " ; 
“OT” oo rived arid ait ‘ 
aL ee Sara he 


he had heard. © i alia 2” 

“No,” Wee the 1266 ply. 

“T have rover bet There Htyself, bit I 
believe it 18 & popula? Biipio#: And yeti met 
Mr, Ege there?” 

“We not ih the sans bet.” 

Nd, Yet and Roget Were mucried off Very 
suddenly, were you fot?” 

“ Yon, There wae #6 tiie #4 apart Of 
coursé,”’ 


“On account of the will; aud wit 
Ola Robert yao, have a tis 
antl thatey the wellibia Toren ht would 


havé beén ten times better,’ 
““Yéa?"’ ihtertogativély, 
“Te wad very genctons OF +4h 16 accept 
ud adie the dircuthataiidés,’’ hé #tharked, 

a y. 
“The generosity Was H6b al OHO fide. I 
wal poor and friendiéss, afd he Had piven tHe 


a home.” 

“Yew,” ke round Spprovitigly, “ An 
a little 1@tv, £ siippoee you 
kno® ie still Abel ntety taated 
about Mrs. Dering, the widow ?” 

‘Tp Be?” she Petaried, with perfect in- 
differen ob, 

“ Yéu wad by Jove, I admife his taste. A 
monstrons handsome woman. If I only hed 
the coih I won)’ not think mich of fn 
for her myrélf. You say yéh ate jue 
friendless—were, I mean. Have yéi #6 
relations in \his dountty ?" 

“* Yes.” 

‘* And may I ask who they are?” 

“No, not to-day, Mr. Hyde. Do you not 
think you kave asked snfficient questidna fo? 
one visit? I have reckoned up, and you have 
ssked and I have answered fifteen queetions, 
Were I before you in a witness-box I could 
not do mére,”’ 

‘* You have done remarkably well, iiy dest 
lady, given your answers with commen 

pro nee BO to @adtion,. Just ne 
, i “> 





moré e@ the last. Have you 
hear; 


tely 2.” 
* No,’ 


* ell, when re write, tell him, I have 
been. asking for him, and bh to héar good 
Pleegare him, and that I have ad aeaat 
Pp re in mahi our acquhintance,”” 

“ Yea, t shall let hizn pow! 

“And now;” witha en atecly mer 
in hig eyes, anda stern éxpression in ittle 
fair face, “' just a word before we part now, for 
thig vieit hag been se delighifal, you cannet 
doubé that I shall repeat it very shortly. I cate 
nod merely to see you, and pay my respects, 
but to ask you a question you have refased to 
anewer, . You will not say who you are, 
where: you come fcom, or who ang, your 

9 


em Roger 


people, On the answer to. this resty get's 
‘enor. of the fortune. The will saya dia 
tinotly—and yon cansee ik ourself in Doctor's 


Commont—younger than himee!l rot pre. 





viously married, and a lady by birth. Now, 
pnyOne caf see that you afé younger than 
himself; but we have no proof that you are 
not préViously thttied, Howsver, giving 
you the benefit of the doubt, there remains 
another question to which there has been no 
reply, Are you a lady by birth?” 

‘*T believe I am!” 

“Ay, but we must bs sure of it. There 
was too much jumping af conclusions on the 
part of Sharp and Short. Believing goes for 
nothing. Your father snd mother’s names, 
rank, residence, cértificate of marriage, certi- 
ficate of your bitth, mret all be examined, 
ana found qnité satisfactory before the 
estate cin legally beldng to Roger. He has 
drawn the Half-yeat’8 rents and dividends, 
and I fanoy it is all the money he -vill Bee 
Bome time, I havé obtairied 2 mandate in 
courts, and etayéa all farther expeniittre off 
hia part until the whole affair is pit oh & 
sound ani gefisible basis; and ubti he 
pive na asi and eatisfactory proofs of Penk 
porition an rentsge.”’ 

Bara £086 from her eéat; she was very pale, 
Bhe saw thé position at pglance. If shé votld 
hot bring her fo &ekiGWiedge her 

er was lost. Her search implied as 
wach, and mote, for him now than it had 
doné fo Her. There was one thing ehe must 

Hev6, HHA Phat Was time—time atid delay. 
" the je she taid eldWiy, for heer 
Whe so hard and dry she odali scarcely 


" f don’t mind efvitg Fah & Mouth, 
even £78 tonto Rogt gel lo she 
t6 be 


ae honey whisk may FHPK 

— yt eae tet ‘i 

@,” aba Be ea Bat OPA in a 
tit—eay by t h of 





ary —I shall expest pot 
fo¥mation pat; and yon 
am giving you “~=- I 





" ra ae, + 
ree aeton mabe am 


commit myself." 

“ Prosecution of what?” . 

“ Of jastice, and prossctter at Ralph, it f 
find that he has laid hold of Robert Hyde's 
Monéy bags undtr felce pretehces, Mean- 
while, I am his affectionate and interested 
cousin, Remember me very, kindly to him 
when you write. And now I wish you good 
afterhoon. Do ot forget the twenty-eighth 
of Febraary,’’ and he ‘Bowed Kinditel? out of 
the. room. , 

Bara pulled the bell sharply to let 
him ont, and when he had gdne, ahd the 
paricns- Gaia caine in fo cea to thé fire, sha 
rushed’ aeway to be alone. She conld nos Pt) 
into déarie's room. yes. No, she sidle upstiira, 
ald wert into an early, #paré rool, in order 
that she wonid not be easily foana, and wonld 
haye tome time alone to Coy plae, and 
néhke np some plausible tale for fdor Jeapid. 
Bat. what iste bad she to prodnea on. thé 
twenty-eighth of February? How cruel of 
Roger to leave her to bearall this alone! Yes, 
vé had been in too great a hurry. He was too 
hot-headed, sanguine, and impettions. That 
was @ very great flaw in hid claims to the 
fortune, her missing pedigree. Had he héaed 
ker prcffered stery be would probably not 
have been so eager to marry her. And néw, 
supposing he lost the fortune, as séémed yery 
possible, and. waa burthened with a wife to 
boot, he would be worse: off than ayer, and All 
oh Recount of ker. She, instead of Being hid 





. ee 
salvation, would be his ruin, andhowhe Woulg 
hate her, and na&turally ! 

The money gone for ever, and debarred trom 
all chance of marrying a woman he loved 
tied to her for life—a penniless, friendles 
pauper! What was she to do? she asked hers 
frartically, as she paced the room. What were 
to be her plans? 

The room she was walking up and down.) 
cold, rather dismal bed-room, witha four. 
poster, with all its curtains tacked Up, ‘and 
mattress and pillows piled in a beep, looked 
out on the back of the homeé—ihat ia, on the 
approach, Walking near the window she 
paused and gazed out. What wae that? The 
top of & man’s hat amioiig the iauréls. border. 
ing a side walk, and a bit of a | Soren apron, 
Bhe paused and watched — Bersih Hyde 
éagerly and séofetly conferring With her 
oodk ! Bo she had rps in her own Ronsehold, 
Cook, believing, quite reasonably, that her 
Wistrers was in dtawing-room, and that 
iéver in her life had Bhe lovkéd ont of that 

e of the house, éftietped from her gepin. 

m, talking to her visitor with dditsidepable 
#hitnitien — he with his fed Bent on the 
grotnd, Wid Kis hands behiiid his Back, 












All at he put his hand in bis pocket 
and gave Bomething—a hehe sum, for she 
beamed fGcked pleseed, And with dome 

rti hn, at whith she Aodded 
fond , he ttrned towards 


Shall ba théy of his @Wn 
oe a ‘ow m4 

0 watch 
wenld Gauls thr one, oF the 
her 


RT dome 
wnt cs) 
Ha hog 





th6 two spoke Iow. 
gathered that they had been milliners once 
upon a time—no iore. Not ladies, far fromit. 
“I have her in the bollow of my hand! 
said Bernard, as he walked $o the station. 
“Gh fe beled, daring gith and bériainly sur 


tisiogly polished. She thought she bad 
ae sy bargain fO¥ Kereelf the d — 
walked ixtto the registry office with my ‘rien 
Roger, and he thought he had done the pres 
on bi Bide, They are bath miitaked ; i is 
will be my duty, &8 well as roy pital he 
bping the mattér hottie ia then), = 
thai that ib was the wordt day’s wor they 
ever did!” 


-—_—_——- 


CHAPTER Sk 


Sink tht Gowdi th dhat auld, ebepty rcom, 

and featif her head itt & with 

af waechea ~ thin pte v4 roa 
ydé picking hid steps over : 

in hig Meat fistte outa waned hin ns 

was lost to sight, and thén Bhe Bot / 

t6 think hard—fion un édey eonisentenE 
With Jessie on hef bands, with rojti a8: ‘s 

he? in the face, oe, atly grfavidd or pre 
ects, what wasshetodo/ . 

. 0 nfl Bee Mr. Padke, 6? coarse. ential 

nd¥ Ad Ris ttaghter, feturted frou 











: abr 
ma Couple 
"088, and 
did not oar, 
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‘ie of him bnt a8 a lady, a friend deeply | and kept few servants—an old housekeeper, 


jaterested in Sylvia Pasko—a lady who hed 
qime to bim for help and advios, and bsgtihg 


yim to'0wn her, a8 if she was recognised sie | 
fright make & respectable matoh, aud tits | 
pase ot of his horizon, snd tronbdle him ro 
hg | worked her like a horse—a pretty, gentle, 
The Packes were sutely home by this time. | 
Sie would go to Euton-place the very next | 


wore for ever. 


dsy, and see. 
it her errend was a successfal one all would 
pewellno need to think of any other plans 
{ill she had carried out this one. 
Shivering with cold she went down to 
jesio’s room, end sitting close to her, and 
g scarcely above a whisper, she gave 
her a faint—very faint—outline of her inter- 
view with Bernard Hyde, whilst she sent the 
to her tea, 


She did not tell all he said, or any of his | 


threats, It would do no good, and only prey 
(n Jetsie’s mind—Jeasie, who had nothing to 
a thewhole livelong day but lie sud think; 


put'she did not conceal from her the cook's | 


freachery, and said,— 

“fo-modrrow I must go to town; and whilst 
Tam there do you mantge to kesp cook hers 
in room on some pretende, at feast for a 
euple of hours, and les no one suspect thas I 
am in London.” 

“No; bas what can I do to keep the cook 
with me?” 

“Git up the oat, that will bring her, 
and then get her into conversation. She fs 
quitecapable of following me to the ststidn, 
and, perbaps, to town, She is onpsble of 


Nextdsy Sara sent for the cook, and said 
she was going to the shops hereelf, and for's 
walk, and would leave the household orders in 


person. 

Also, that as Sister Sasan had not been ont 
for along time, would she taks her place in 
thé tick room forawhile and bring her cit 7 
Mies Oase would like to see it, and nurse it. 

The mbuspecting epy readily fell into the 
trap. The more so, as she was delighted at 
the ae of having Miss Case all to herself, 
stehe could the more easily pump her ; bat 
Jemie was not to be pumped ! 

Ghe could not tal, she paid; her chest was 
tad, Gook mast arnuée her, and tell her astory 
iftheknew one. Stie was 8d fond of listening 
fostoties, Ste said this 80 itinocently, ab dhe 
laytitoking Boots, the blutk oat, that cook 
believed her; and having perdomally a keen 
tastetor thtehorrors, suid, with a smile,— 

“Well; ma’arn I’m no hand at telling stories, 
bat I've teen and heard gome strange things in 
my day, Do you betiéve in ghosts?” 

“No, Icannot say that I do. I mipht if I 
oven. Seeing is believing, you know.” 

. itis. If I sawbdne I'd die I asked fo 


" And have you ever seen one yourself, Ol, 
ok! L knew have. Pieage tell me all 
thous it,” said Jessie, mentally saying, “ by 
this time Sara is in the tfain, avid well on 
ter way to London.” 

Well, ma‘am, ['ll tell you what a fellow- 
Stvant told me once. M. that will inte: 
mat you! *” 

“Oh! bot I'd rather hear your own stoty.”’ 
om Ob, well, may be, by-and-by ; bat firat I'll 

you . She was ah elderly woman, 
thie Humnsh Stokes, and it all happened when 

Was quite a slip of a girl, and wervants 
Were a good bit moré kept down anf batily 
id to what théy are now.” 

“ They are not much keps down now !” 

} NOt to what théy were twenty fears 
Ay, it’s forty since thia happened. 
Gu was in services as honseriafd in a 
fn big empty country-house—in Yorkshire, 
bitieve, but Iam not ture. The family was 
in abroad. They only came down once 

4 couple of years ordo—the master and mia- 
iid and & married son and his wife. They 

Rot care about the place, though it was 

wud and big, end stood in'a fine purk. 
ant had the game and flowers and fruit 

"ptothem in London, and shat it vy, 


who was always driving the others, and always 
scolding ; Hannah, for dusting and cleaning ; 
& girl under her agnin. 

“She was ® paoper the housekeeper 
tock in from the viilags ox charity, and 


hamble sort of girl; but, hard as she worked, 
the olf woman never hai « good word for 
hér, and would not even Tet her eat her meals 
in peace. Her nanie, T remember, was Joan— 
& queer one, and stuck in my head. 

“Ste and Hannah had to dust and sweep 


| all the bip rooms, ahd air tha beds, and kindle 








fires—work enough, you'll think, for two, in 
such @® biz place; but Joan had to wait on 
the honsekeeper too—make her bed, light the 
fires, clean hér shoes, and wash up. 

“ They had a woman in to do all the cook- 
ing, for the gardeners took their meals in the 
honsekeeper’s room. One of them was the 
Housekéeper's grandeon—a handsome, curly- 
headed young fellow. He was in love 
®ith Joan, and wanted to marry her; and 
that was the reaton the old worman had such 
an awful spite against her. 

“She wonld have turned her out, only the 
young man was very determiced, and said if 
she went he went. Am I making the story 
— Tone miss, for I can shud ii up short if you 

ike?” 

‘*Oh no, infeed,” quite eagerly. ‘I like 
listening. and the longer the better,” saying 
to herself, “Sera is in London by this time. 
She has a good start, and even if this wretch 
found ont ehe was grhe to town, and tele- 
graphed to Bernard Hyde, he woald not know 
wheré to find ber.” 

“ Days went by. Joan and her lover scarcely 
ever got a chance of speaking to one another. 
The girl led a dog’s lite, and began to lose her 
colour, and to look thin and pale, and scared. 
At last she told Hannah thai it wae all on 
account of the room she slept in, or rather 
—_ not sleep in, Thers was something in 

01’ 

“*Rats?' said Hahah. 

“*No; not rats,’ and she had asked the 
housekeeper to let her mova her room for any 
closet, howéver small; and she would not, 
though she oried, and went down on her 
knees to her. It waa rather @ superior room 
for a workhoute girl; bad a carpet, chairs, 
wardrobe, tester bed—all very, very old, bus 
still not past service. The room was low, and 
had two corner windows, andl looked out over 
tle park. It belonged to what was called the 
‘old part” of the house, and was, maybe in 
days gotie by, one of the best bedrooms.” 

* And why did the girl dbjent to the room ?” 
asked Jessie. 

I’m odming fo that, ma’am. I’m coming 
to ft in time. It was not bessuse it was a 
food way off from my room and the house- 
keeper's, not because the son never shone into 
it, and it was comewhat dark and gloomy and 
cold, and had & queer, musty smell. It was 
all #long of a bsam in the ceiling!" 

‘‘A beam in the oviling!"’ 

“Yea, With a big hook ont of it, like what 
you see ih & butcher's shop.’ And she paused 
for sotne Betonds. 

‘Well, Joan told her, as for a long time 
she never minded nor noticeti it whatever, 
and saw nothing worse than herself; indedéd, 
Bhé was always dead tire?, and #5 soon as she 
got into bed she fell fast asleep. But one night 
she chanced to wake, It was moonlight, and 
the moon was shining full into the room, and 
she saw something that was not in the room 
when she wént to bed, and she had locked the 
door too. Tt was a ape like a dress, hanging 
from the beam in the oiling. ; 

“Se rubbed her eyes, and sat up and 
looked hard, and saw, and it nearly killed her 


of fright. It was the body of a woman, ber | 


head bent forward on her breast, her arms at 
her Bide, the corpse of a woman that had been 
hanved—hanged from the hook in the beam |! 

“Well, I need not tell you that she was 
so frightened she could not stir beyond cover- 
ing op her head in the olothes, til he was 





half smothered, and when she did peep ont 
aféer a long, long time, it wae gone! Nothing 
to bé seen, and she tried to make ont to her- 
self that it Was jist a trick of the moonbexma. 
Bat « few weeks after she saw it asain, and 
then often aud ofien, and at last che told the 
housekeeper, aud the honsekeeper nearly bit 
her Head off, avid said, ‘ Nevet to dare to tell 
her such trash, and never to breathe sack 
folly to her ;’ but the old woman who cooked 
told Joan that her room had had a bad name 
as long as phe had remembered, 1b was called 
the ‘room with the beam,’ and no one had 
slept thers for many years, abd she believed 
the housekeeper pnt Her thers on purpose. 

‘As time went on it got worse and worse. 
Joan looked awfal. Many a time she has 
slept ia my room on the aly, till the honse- 
keeper found it out, and took to locking her 
in sf night, game ag you would & prisoner. 
Joan wouid have tun away only for Jos. She 
was fond of him, and he begged her to try and 
stay tili he put in his time as apprentice to 
the head. gardener. He had only a few months 
to run, and then he wou!d marry her, and set 
up for himself. 

‘Well, she agreed, thongh the thing 
became Wworre. It uded now to come down 
from the hook aiid walk the room, and look +t 
her, ay, and stand over her in the bed and 
speak, and tell her to hang herself too. 
It used to talk, and talk, and talk, till she 
believed she would have todo as it wanted, 
uniess she wen$ mad. 

‘Well, tien tho family came down for a 
month's shooting, and there were great times, 
They brought servants and a French cook, 
and ladies’ riaida and nursés, and horses and 
carriages, anfl the housekeeper was as sweet 
to them all as sugar. 

“The old madam was giving up the reins 
to the young one, her son’s wife. She hed a 
kind, pretty face; and oue day she met Joan 
in her corridor, aud asked her ‘if anything 
sailed her, she looked so ill and unhappy?’ 
and then Joah just made bold and told her 
everything, all ont, and even took her as she 
asked to ihe room and showed it to her; and 
she told her all aboat Joe, and how they were 
hoping to be married and all, And the young 
madam was very good to her, and promised 
her her wedding gown, and spoke herself to 
the housekeeper very fierce, and said as the 
room was never to be used, and how the 
master said so, and thai it was always to be 
looked up, as it had used to be, for no one 
could ever, or should ever, Bleep in it. 

‘Well, of course, she promissd all sorts of 
things, and said that Joan was full of fancies, 
and @ sifly noodle. ‘Fancies or not,’ said the 
lady, ‘she is not to sleep there,’ and Joan got 
another room that day, and the housekeeper 
hated worse than ever, for carrying tales ; and 
though she said and did nothing then she 
meant to punish her afterwards, and sure 
enough she did. The family were hardly 
gone before she had the girl back in the beam 
room, and locked in as befora. Sha ‘bore it 
all without @ word at first; bat one night 
she told Hannah she would almost as soon 
die ax go to bed, and she really looked awfa!. 
She went down on the bare flags on her knees 
to the housekeeper and cried and wrung ber 
hands, and the housekeeper only laughed, and 
drove her up to bed before her, and as she went 
fhe called batk, ‘ good-bye’ to Hannsh, and 
that was at ten o'clodk at night, quite lata, 
between dark and dawn. 

“ Hannah said she Heard in awful scream, 
that made her Blood run cdla—a scream tha 
seemed to comé from the beim room. 

« She was in a terrible fright, but she got up 
and lit a candle, and went to the door and 
knocked. Noanswer. So she went away to 
her bed again and slept warm till morning, 
believing ashe had had the nightmare; but 
when she came out dressed there was a great 
commotion, for when the honsekeeper had 
onlocked the door to let out Joan, Joar was 
hanping from the hook, stone dead—dead for 
hours, the doctor said, Joe would never look 





ab his prandmotier again, and Hannah left 
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that very day. She would not stay in the 
house with such a sinner. A 

‘*There was a bit of a note for Joe, saying, 
‘good-bye. Your grandmother knows I must 
meet my death in that room, as all do. She 
has refused to listen to ber mistress’s orders, 
or my prayers, and has locked me in it 
without pity. My death and sgony—worse 
than death —lie at her door.’”’ . 

“ Now, miss,” said the cook, in a sprightly 
manner, “ what do you think of that story?” 
**T think it is awfal. It cannot be true.” 

“TLeastways, Hannah said it was, and I 
could notsleep in a room with a hook in the 
wall for all I could be offered. I must go and 
gee about lunch now. The mistress will be 
home. It’s one o’clock. Deary me, how I have 
been idling, and nurse not in !"” 

“ Never mind, cook. Mrs. Hyde will not be 
home to lunch, and you know I have only 
chicken broth.” 

“Not home to lunch!" reddening, and 
speaking with much asperity. ‘‘ And why not, 
miss? She is only gone for a walk.” 

‘She has gone to see a friend, and I think 
she will be some time,” said Jessie serenely. 

“A friend! where?” 

‘*Reaily I cannot tell you,” speaking in a 
Jiteral sense. ‘And now if you will send me in 
my chicken broth I think I can take it; and 
thank you so much for keeping me company, 
cook, whilst Sister was out, and passing the 
time so well.” 

‘* Passing the time, indeed !"' repeated Cook, 
as she hurried downstairs. ‘‘ Now, what is the 
other doing, and what game has she on? She 
has been two hours gone somewhere—some- 
where I don’t know. This sort of thing would 
not be best pleasing to Mr. Bernard Hyde, if 
he were to hear of it—but he shan't. However, 
I must be a good bit sharper in future, or 
they may be stealing a march on me!” 





CHAPTER XXIIl. 


Wuust Mrs. Becker, the cook, had been kept 
under surveillance by Jessie, Sara Hyde had 
been making the very mosi of her oppor- 
sanities. 

She called at the local shops for form’s sake, 
then hurried to the train, and took a return 
sicket-to London. 

As she was being rattled along in the rail- 
way carriage she was trying to think what 
ehe would say to Mr. Paske ! 

Where was his daughter supposed to be? 
Why, at ber house, of course, at Twickenham, 
If he came down and desired an interview, 
what was she todo? However, that was the 
tature ; let the future take care of itself. She 
was Mre Hyde, Miss Paske’s best friend. 

All this was true, Who was a better friend 
to her than herself? She had come with her 
from India, She took a deep interest in her 
welfare—all true—and if Mr. Paske wonld 
give full details of his daughter's parentage, 
and thus enable her to marry well, she would 
never trouble him, directly or indirectly, sgain. 

She took a hansom on her arrival at 
Waterloo, and drove to a hairdresser’s, her 
teacher, and bought a black wig, and darkened 
her eyebrows, and coloured her cheeks, She 
then put ona rather thick veil, and, callin 
another cab, and paying her bewilde 
teacher, had herself driven with all speed to 
999, Eaton-place. 

‘*Was Mr. Paske at home?" she inquired 
of the footman, with a beating heart. 

‘‘He would see,” he said, cautiously. 
“* Would the lady send in her card. For Mr. 
Paske did she say? ”’ 

“ Yes,’ handing him a card, on which was 
written, ‘‘ Mrs. R. Hyde, the Lindens, Twick- 
enham,”’—a very harmless-looking addresp, 
that told nothing—“ begs to see Mr. Paske 
on urgent business,” was scribbled in pencil. 

‘“* What's she like, John?" asked Mr. Paske, 
aa he examined the card in hishand. “ Been 
here before ? Beeging for charity, or what?” 

“ Looks quite the lady, sir, and talks off. 





| you, ia the very bane of my life, and re-! She will naturally be anxious, 





—s 
hand. I don’t fancy she wants money; Jeast-{|turess, worrying me and my la 
way®, she is not like that sort.” | generally playing the deuce.” ae 

Well, well, show her in; andlet’ssee. Sound; ‘‘ But, my dear sir, may I ask youa simple 
the luncheon gong in five minutes.” question? In all good faith, and with much 

“ All right, sir,” grinning to himeelf at this | respect, what has she done that you should 
precaution. disown her and shut your doors upon her, and 

In a short time the lady visitor was follow- | cast her into the streets? She says she 
ing him into Mr. Paske’s study, with her | conscious of no wrong to you in thought or 
heart beating like a olapper. How much | deed, and she is your eldest daughter, s0 she 
depended on the next quarter of an hour, her | has been given to understand.” 
whole fature and Roger 8! “There is just where you are Wrong 

The study was a handsomely furnished; madam. She is nothing to me at all! She 
room, with plenty of oarving and morocco /|is no more related to me than you are,” 
leather, and thick rngs and comfortable chairs.| ‘Bat you left her at the convent and 
Mr. Paske stood on the rug, with his thumb | educated her, and brought her up by your 
in the armholes of hia waistcoat, and bowed—|own name, and as your own child—did yon 
a ehort, stiff bow. not?" 

Who the deuce was this? He had never} ‘ Yes, I did; and I did it for the beat,” 
set eyes on her before. He was a short, squarely “And who is she? That is the great 
made man of fifty, with a firm chin, bright / question!" 
dark eyes, and a somewhat red face, dressed) ‘Well, I don’t like blowing my ow 
well and carefully. His manner wasa com. | trampet, but I suppose I must. She is the 
bination of pomposity and nervousness, daughter of a station-master, who came to 

Could this be her father? thought Sara, as | grief with his accounts and took poison. Her 
she seated herself with her back to the light. | mother was a nice young woman, who died of 
If he were she experienced no filial yearnings, | the shook, and I being the nearest Eo 
as che sat in his presence, and looked at him | —it was up country—took charge of the child, 
steadily. little knowing that I was saddiing myself 

** A somebody,” he said, ‘by her walk and/with a terrible encumbrance, a thankless 
air, but who?” It never dawned upon his mind | piece of goods, for life. But I was in those 
for one second that this wae the girl he had|days a young, impulsive, and warm-hearted 
left at the convent eighteen years previously. | man.” 

‘‘I have ventured to call, Mr. Paske, and} ‘Iam sure you were,” said his visitor, 
intrude on your valuable time,” she began, in | emphatically. 

a low, well-bred voice, ‘‘on behalf of a mutual; ‘So I took the child up to a convent my- 
friend—I think I may say friend. I am’ self, and left her.” 
speaking of your daughter, Miss Paske.” “Bat why ss your own, and in your own 

Mr. Paske’s complexion deepened to a fine name? That I really cannot understand?” 
imperial purple. He straitened his back and | persisted the Jady. 
coughed, and said,— “T shall soon show you. Her father's 

* You mean Amelia?"’ name, Shandy, was well known as a 

“IT have not the pleasure of knowing | swindler and suicide. The nuns might have 
Amelia,” said his visitor, firmly. ‘I am/!refased to receive her, and not thought the 
alluding to Sylvia.” payment safe. So in one of my many foolish 

He gave a perceptible start. moments I took the child, name and all, upon 

“Your eldest daughter, is she not, whom myself. There seemed nothing else to be 
you left at a convent in India many years—' done.” 
eighteen years ago, I believe—and whois now; ‘‘ Most generous of you!” 
living with me at Twickenham ?” ‘Yes, and instead of taking the veil, as I 

“Yes,” in a hoarse voice. It was all he | fully expected, or in marrying in her own rank 
could say. He was so utterly unprepared for | of life, here she comes tearing home. She 
this speech. must be twenty years of age and more, I 

‘She came to London whe. you were! wash my hands of her. I leave her to you.” 
absent, and your agents refuse1 her your; ‘‘ She seems to have been ill-advised, bat 
address abroad. She was quite homeless and she always thought you were her own father. 
penniless, and she is now living with me. I | and was dreadfally hurt that you never noticed 
am very fond of her, and she is quite my her for so many years, or answered her letters; 
second self.” and I believe Lamb and Skinner said you were 

‘“‘And what has been the reason of the! her father, but that there was something un- 
honour of this visit?’’ he asked, bruequely. | pleasant about her mother, and that was the 

“I will tell you. She oan make an excellent | reason you disowned her.” 
match, but her husband’s people must know! ‘If you call allowing one hundred rupees & 
who she is, and who her parents are, and all| month disowning her! Anyway, she has 
her family matters before they can receive | not a drop of my blood in her veins. Shebas 
her. It is not much to ask. And then, once! no claim on me at all.” 
satisfied on that score, she will pass into| ‘And about this match. Where oan I pro- 
another family, and never trouble you as long | cure for her the certificates of marriage of 
as she lives. It is, as I have said, not much | parents, and birth.” 
to ask.” | “ Goodness knows ! If her marriage depends 

“Not much to ask!” he echoed. “ How on that her chance is small. Shandy wae & 
came you to. know this disobedient, headstrong clerk, his wife a butcher's daughter, 80 
young woman, may I ask, and what brought : osn't give much of a pedigree—eh ?” _ 
her to London?" “No.” You are certain she was their 

he I knew her at Shirani, where she lived | daughter? 
with an old sergeant and his dreadfal,| “Am I certain that my head isonmy body? 
scheming wife, who wanted to marry her to{ Certain! I should think I was,” he exclaimed 
another sergeant, a cousin of her own, and I : indignantly. 
came home in the same saieamer.”’ Boom ! clang! clang! 

“Oh! wanted to marry her to a sergeant!; ‘Ha, there's the gong. Perhaps you will 
I wish she had succeeded. That girl, my dear stay for lunch?” so 
madam, though she may have hoodwinked; ‘No, thank you. I mnat be a 

am 
precents my thorn in the flesh. I educated | am to be the bearer of such bad news. Exouse 
her well, and provided for her handsomely.| me, would you mind, taking my pocket- 
I gave her a good monthly allowance, and ont, and writing down the name of the station. 
desired her to satay in India, Instead of and everything. Shandy you said, I think? 
which she casts my wishes to the winds, and; ‘ Yes. James Shandy.” 








comes flying home in spite of me and my| “Wife? Do you remember?” pausing, 
lawyers. In India she could have married, ' pencil in hand. she 
and settled comfortably in her native land.| ‘No. A psle little creature. I know 


I would have increased her allowance, too.| said her father kept a butcher's shop in 
Here she is in London # penniless adven-' Walmer.” 
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«And when did they die?” 

« About eighteen years ago." 

« And the name of the station?" 

 Baraich, on the O, & R. Railway, very out 
of the way.” : ; 

Had they no friends ? Did no one write and 
ask after the child! It seems extraordinary." 

“Nota soul. When a man dies bankrupt 
in » foreign land people don’t bother about 
him. See bere! Give her this ten-pound note. 
{t's all she will ever get from me. Tell her all 
Lhave told you, and that the best thing she 
can do for herself is to go into service, or 

some mechanic, or return toIndia. If 
she does that she sball have her allowance.” 

“Thank you! I will let her know. I daresay 
she will act on your advice, and I shall give 
her this money. Money is always useful,” 
ntting it into her purse. 

fara felt it was all she could do to restrain 
herself before him ; her voice was barely under 
her command. 

“ Wretched man—robber, and for all I know, 
murderer. I don’t believe one word you say, 
Your face gives your wicked tongue the lie, 
Iam Sylvia Paske, so called, Thank Heaven, 
no relation, no more than I am to a swindling 
station-master. That story was made up as I 
mt there. You think you have got rid of 
Sylvia Paske for ever and a day; but you 
have now to deal with Sarah Parr, who will 
never rest till she tears the secret of her 
parentage from your bosom. 

“Itismy money you are living on, you base 

wretch! And you have possibly made away 
with all traces of my parentage, as well as my 
parents; but I shall know who Iam yet. I'll 
come into your house, and I shall not go 
away empty-handed. Yes, Sylvia Paske shall 
follow your advice, and take service by hook 
or by crook under your own roof, and keep you 
under her own eye |” 

All these ideas were fermenting in her mind, 
ai having received his adieux in dead silence, 
and been bowed out of Mr. Paske's house, she 
hurried back to Waterloo. 

On her way down—being in a oarriage by 
herself—she removed her wig, and was about 
to throw it out of the window, but prudence 
prevailed. It might be usefal again. She 
rubbed her face, she arranged her hair, and 
tied on her veil, and looked quite herself once 
Pend as she rang at the door of her own 


_, "Dear me, ma'am,” said cook, who opened 
it promptly, “‘ how late you are. You've had 
nolunch! I hope nothing has happened ?”” 
“No, nothing, thank you. Just send me a 
ot ham in along with my five o'clock tea ” 
In vain Mrs. Becker put back her hair and 
lid her ear to the door of the sick room that 
evening, whilst the nurse was at her supper. 
was not ® sound to be heard. If they 
rim atall it was in whispers. In whispers 
related her visit and ite details to her 
tick friend 


It was fruitless in one way, but, on the 

hand, she now knew what she had to 

mpect—what to seek—not merely her own 

parentage and Roger's fortune, but the means 
ing Mr, Paske to justice. 

She burnt a candle very late in her room 
that night after the gas was turned off at the 
i Cook saw the light shining below her 

» Cook, of course, placed her eye to the 
keyhole, What was she doing? Sitting at 
* table in her dressing-gown, her hair all 

» Ney back, writing; her pen going like 
im. cook, must herself post that letter the 

xt day. This was her firm resolve, as she 
hath her pillow; but next day, before break- 
lie her mistress went out, and posted the 

f with her own handg, 
/_ hurried after her on pretence of buying 
lor “Andy ond heard her ask for “a stamp 
0 the letter was for him. It was, 

‘nd this is what it said :— 


‘ “Twickenham, January 31st, 
as Dear Mr, Hypz,—Within the last three 
8 much has happened that concerns you 





and me, and I write to tell you without delay. 
Your cousin, Bernard, was here two days ago. 
He came and paid a long visit, and said he 
was much interested in your welfare and in 
mine, and asked a great many questions. He 
asked how long I knew you? when we met? 
who were my people? if you wrote tome? I 
could not tell him who my people are, as I do 
not know myself. 

** You have never heard my story. I was 
placed at a convent when I was two years old 
by a Mr. Paske, who was never seen again, 
and never wrote to me for sixteen years, 
though he paid regularly through his agents 
in Calcutta, and told the reverend mother that 
I was his daughter, and that my mother was 
dead. When I was eighteen he wanted me to 
take the veil and become a professed nun. I 
refused. Then he placed me with an old 
soldier and his wife at Shirani. Then he 
stopped my income, unless I promised to 
remain in India. I refased to do this, and was 
robbed in Caloutta of almost all my money by 
hia solicitors, but this only made me more 
determined to go home, as I knew Mr. 
Paske was a wealthy man. He lives at 999, 
Eaton-place, and I was sure he had some 
reason for keeping me in India. 

“I therefore came home as servant to Mra. 
Plammer. You rescued mein Malta when I 
was her maid, Sara Parr, and so I was speak- 
ing the truth when I told Bernard Hyde that 
‘I knew you for months, and that we met in 
Valetta.’ He does not believe me, but no 
matter ! 

‘‘In London I lost my purse and reference, 
and was in great straits when you met me 
that evening. You did not know me, but I 
knew you. You will say, why did I not apply 
to Mr. Paske? He was abroad, and his agent 
refused to see me. 

‘* Mr. Bernard Hyde was very plain. spoken. 
He says [have not, and do not fulfil, the con- 
ditions of the will, I am young. I may not 
be a widow; but am I a lady born? He 
awaits the tidings of my parentage, certificate, 
and pedigree. He is to call and see them this 
day month, and if they are not forthcoming 
the fortune is lost, and you are a beggar, 
saddled with another beggar. 

**From the present your allowance ceaces 
till all is plain as noonday, and his lawyers 
are satisfied. At present, hesays you have no 
more claim to the income than he has—nay, 
not so much, 

‘I discovered, accidentally, that my cook 
is a spyin hia pay. I found this out yesterday 
by accident. She is not aware that I have 
discovered her, and fcr the future I shall be 
on my guard. 

“I went to town—stole there to-day, in order 
to see Mr. Paske. I saw him, and presented 
myself as Mrs. Hyde, a friend of his daughter's. 
He was quite stunned at first, but soon gained 
courage to tell me that the girl in question 
was nothing to him—no more than I was. He 
adopted her, and placed her in the convent 
out of charity. She was the daughter of a 
swindling station-master, who had committed 
suicide. Her mother was a butcher's daughter. 
He pitied the orphan, and provided for it under 
his own name. So much for being Sylvia 
Paske, and for parentage and pedigree ! 

“If I am not Sylvia Paske, whoam I? On 
this discovery hangs your future. If I am 
not Paske I am not married to you! A mar- 
riage is not legal, is it, under a false name? 


And if I am not a lady born you lose the|® 


money under another head and twice over! 
Iam very sorry for you! At present I mean 
to devote myself to shadowing the Paske 
family; I must find ont wholam. Iam not 
the station-master’s daughter. I could see 
that he made up that story as he went along. 
Iam a lady. I feel it in my veins. 

‘‘ Mr. Paske has robbed me of my parents, 
and my fortune, I am convinced that he is 
living on my money. A sorap of writing I 
found in my school-box, apparently from my 

al father, speaks of my mother’s death and 


‘his fortune of £90.000 arriving too late, now 


she was gone. He is on the eve of going home, 





and taking me. This is my only clue; but I 
mean to follow it up, inch byinch! The cook 
has her eye to the keyhole, watching me as I 
write. I shall take care to post this letter 
myself, “Yours faithfally, 
“§ Hype.” 
(To be continued.) 








NOVELETTE—coneluded.} 


UNCLE DICK. 


—< 


CHAPTER V. 


“YoU WOULD BE TOO GBFAT A LUXURY, I 
AM AFRAID. I CANNOT AFFORD YOU,'’ SAID 
FLORENCE DE LESLIE. 


Uncre Dick was right in his prognostica- 
tions. There was a very high breeze indeed, 
during which many far from polite speeches 
were made, and the intruders took their 
departure, all except Mr. Rivers, who remained 
to talk to Sir John, 

“That poor devil Thornton and his wife 
were uncommonly hungry, John,” he said, 
“In your place I shouldn't have had the heart 
to turn them out without a meal, just as it 
was ready. However, I'll see that they lose 
nothing by it. I'll go after the three of them, 
and take them to dinner at the Grand. We 
will drive there in a four-wheeler. Good-bye, 
Joby. I daresay I shall be in again in the 
evening,” 

Their uncle’s suggestion was hailed with 
joy by his st ee relations, whom he 
found in the Thorntons’ lodging, looking un- 
commonly miserable; and so much does 
animal comfort improve the spirits that, 
before the afternoon was out, they were all as 
merry as merry could be. 

Mr, Rivers had undertaken to be go-between 
about the farniture, and to help them with 
some more on his own account, and had pro- 
mised to let them know on his way home what 
was to bedone. He had agreed to go down 
with Reginald the following day to see Rose, 
after a serious talk with his nephew, which 
decidedly left him more grave and thoughtfal 
than before. 

He told Reginald to go to his house and sleep, 
and they would start for Oxford together in 
the morning. 

Then he went back to cee how things were 
geing on at Sir John’s. Fio was at home 
alone, 

She smiled when she saw Unole Dick. 

‘‘ Papa has gone to dine at hia club,” she 
said. ‘' We have had a battle royal, and he is 
still very angry. Nevertheless, I have had a 
partial victory. Min is to have the old farni- 
ture, all except the oak chair, which father 
discovers he has had a wonderful affection for 
all his life. 

“The worst part of it is that poor Dawkins 
is so deeply wounded about it, although, of 
course, the pater thinks I daubed it with all 
those colours. You should have heard him go 
on about my abominable taste; however, I 
bore it. I was not going to tell on poor old 
Dawkins. As it is, I don't know how to 
pacity him. He is quite upset, and is now 
washing off the paint with turpentine at 
father’s orders, after which the chair is to be 
put back in the attic, till it is properly done 


Pi I do feel so sorry for Dawkins. He meant 
to be so kind, and I shall never forget father’s 
face when he realised that it was the oak 
chair in that May-day attire.” 

“« Well, Flo, I am glad things are no worse. 
I'll let Bob and Minnie hear all about it.” 

‘Tell Bob to take two rooms, and to let me 
know when to send the furniture in, and I 
will hire a cart and despatch it. I¢ need not 
be done in secret now. That is one good result 
of pspa’sretarn; but I have not dared to tell 
him about Miss Hanbury. Ucole Dick, if that 
really is serious, you'll have to do that.” 
“* Well, I think it is, this time, and I sup- 
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pose I shail. Léok Here, lassie, I am poing 
to: Merkow to ses what she is like; atid it she 
seems af right, I'll take you down with me 
another day—that is, of course, if you are will- 
ing.” 

** I will accompany you with pleasure, Uncle 
Dick, if you consider the young lady worth 
knowing,” she replied. 


“ That is a bargain then, my dear,” and her | 


uncle kissed her, and went his way. 

Things went on fairly well with them all. 
The fornitnre was sent to thenew rooms taken 
by Robert Thorhton, and Minnie and he were 
installed in them after +woor three busy days, 
in which both Fio and Uncle Dick were 
always running in and out with some kind 
thought, and those of the latter were often 
handsome and expensive ones too. 


foundation of the furniture from Sir John’s 
lumber-attic, assumed really artistic propor- 
tions; and Mra. Thornton. was proud of them, 
as became the owner of so many pretty 
things. 

Unole Dick, Kaving made it up with her, 
would notallow her to want for anything, and 
few days passed without his kindneds assert- 
ing. itself, : 

The visit to Oxford, foo, proved wonderfully 
satisfactory. The old man feek a moat 
decided fancy to Rose for reaaona of his own, 
anf: scon escorted Florence down to visit her, 

The troubled ocean of Sir John’s wrath, 
however, did not wholly settle down. Siill, 
matters would probably have been worse had 
not Mra, Somers taken up.a considerable 
amount of hia time and affention. 

e, telegraphed to her for her address, 
explaining delay of letter and his inability to 
meet her, and joined Ker a§ the hota at 
Sonthampion the following day. 

At her request He took her to Oxford, and 
promised. to look. ont for rooms for her in 
Kensington, and all this took tp a .considér- 
able portion of his time; and so, things went 
on fot abouts a month, the feelings at home 
never quite subsiding. 4 

Is was luncheon hour, and Florence and her 
father were talking 4s they sat at table. Sie 
was a little tired of the daily complaints 
against everyone and éverything. 

“ Well, papa,'’ she said, at length, “I wish 
the man who invented the procesa of pouring 
oil upon thé ocean waves would tell me how to 
calm our demeatic botheration, If seems to 
mae that & thing being the wish of any, one 
member of our family is the signal for all the 
reat to besome santagonistic,"’ 

He turmed round at once, of course. 

‘*T don’t see that our family is worse thin 
any other,’ he said, in an offended tone. 

‘' Hear, hear,” Iaughed Fio, “I am glad 
you haye come round to my opinion. That id 
what I am always telling you, dad.” 

“Ohl ah! yes! Bat you must admit that 
I bave had a good deal of trouble with my 
children,” he cohtinued, trying 0 hedge. 

‘*] don’t know.that we bave any of us done 
any jing very dreadful, papa !"' 

“Oh! don’s you? Yet Minnie bas tied 
hersélf fo a man: without a penny, and Regi. 
nald haa determined to make an equal fool of 
bimeel , end Uncle Dick is backing them both 


“ Well, papa, as if is co, I think ib is our 
duiy to make the best of it, I have been to 
Oxford with uncle to see Misa Hanbary, who 
is really avery charming, girl. Ip seems to 
me Rex mizhié have chosen worse.” 

**Ob! so yon have, as ugeal, run counter 
to my feelings, have you?” answered the 
Baronet, indignautly. Then, unable.to keep 
down bis curigsivy, be contiaued, ‘‘ Well, and 
what was she like? '' 

“She is remarkably pretty and ladyliké,” 
esid hia danghter, with a smile. “I feel sure 
>L@ would like her,” 

“Obl iadéed. And pray what is she doing 
at Oxford 7?” 

‘Taking ber degree. At least, she has 
taken it, Lihink,” iets 

*'Ohb! she is no fool, then?” 
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“T teatly don’t know, papa. Rek took his 


with orédit, but you Bay he 73.” 


Het father pte & géstire of impatience. 

“ The whole shtog ig most annoying,” he 
revharkéd. “T’ll ask Mrs. Somérs’ opinion 
about it. She seéris ’® most sensible woman, 
and may be ablé td advice me, She is comity 
to live in town, ty ear, and I hope you wil 
ba friends."’ 2 

"I don’t cafe mugh for new people, paps.” 

“ Powdfbly ndt. Still, I conclude you will 
do as I wish, It séeins to me if you want 
anything done you should never ask a member 
of your own Ca 

Uncle Dick had entered, and heard his 
remark 
“No, SéHn!"” he laughéd. ‘‘Ask a p’lice- 


_ ; men!” 
The result was that the rooms, whichhad a 


The Baronet turned sharply round. 

* Ah! Uncle Dick, ia that you? he said. 

« Well, I believe so, John,” replied Richard 
Rivers, with his sual quaintness; “but there 
have been so many charges since I was young 
that T am never quite stre about atiything.” 

“ Well, fetatagd the Baronet, ‘I must be 
off, I ptpptie, I havé an appioihtrient.” 

“Tf it 18 with a lady, John, don't be late,” 
paid the old mafi, WickédJy. __ 

“Whe, who said it Was with a lady?” in- 
quired th® Baronet, with 20 fotithy a miner 
that hid Hearéfs felt that Unols Dick bad 
accident hit the right nail on the head, 
and with & hurtied good-byé Sir John wént 
out. 

‘‘ Well, Flo,” said Uncle Dick, “how até 
things going on? Has John got oVer the 
painting of his ‘oak chair yét ?" 

_‘*No, Hie i8 very sore abont that. 
hé #ét ah especial value On that.” 

* Yet he képt it in the luniber-roort |” 

‘That is what I tell him, but he gays he 
had the right to keep it where he liked, which 
id t¥ue ; but néver mind the chair. I want td 
thank you for all your kindnése.” 

“Why, I have done nothing for you, lassie.” 

“‘ Better than that, uncle, You have helped 
those I love.” 

“My dear,” said he, ‘‘ you také aftér yout 
mother. I cannot pay you a highér cdmpli- 
ment, She only made oné mistike—that.was 
marrying. ‘ Marriage is a blegsing t6 & very 
few, @ dtrge to many, and an ee ate t 
all,’ said some old divine, I forges who, ard 
I quite apréee with him. Steer cléir o 
matrimonial quicksands, Flo, my déay, whaé- 
ever you do. I mudt judt run found to Minnte’s 
bat I shall H0% be long,” and Wish a nod and 
a sthile he Was off. 

"T wonder it things will eve? come right?” 
said Flo to. herself, somewhat sadly. “I 
begin t6 feb! old with oohatant worries and 
quarrellings about éverythibg and nothing.” 

Bhé left off soliloqrisitg suddenly, for the 
door pened, and old Dawkins antiounoed 
“Mr. Manners,” and oéftainly the bright fate 
which thé pu lifted as the young min entered 
thé room bad no sign of care upon it, of of 
age either, 

“Miss de Lisle,” said Bo, ga he held her 
hand fot a very unnecefiiry length of time, 
“T hardly hoped for tht! good fortune. You 


“Not now that you havé coms,” she 
latighed, 

Ah! I did not mean fhaf. The trath ig 
I kiéw Sir John would be ont. I travelled 
from Oxtotd with Mrs, Somers, and she told 
mé your father was goirig to meet Ker at the 
station with his carfiage to drive her to the 
apartmdnts he has taken for her.” 

mM in Somers! What, you know her, 
too ?” 

“Rather! We were friends in India, when 
I travelled with my ancle, whio-——"’ 


He saya 


ate alone?” 





| Dick; and he tarned to his niece. 





| 


thoroughly sensible, and young enough to 
have retained her-good looks, and her remem. 
brance that she was once young and foolish 
- -s rest of us, which is what most people 
orget.’’ 

‘She has evidently made an impression, 
Mr, Manners,” said the girl, stiffly, , 

“Ts is a way Mrs. Somers has,” be 
answered. 

She was piqued. 

“T wonder you, did not remain im, such 
plensant company?” she remarked, deyly, 

Leslie Manners leant towardsher with eager 
eyes, and laid his hand upon hers, 

‘* Flo,” he whispered, ‘‘ is it possible that 
you are just a wee bit jealous, dear?” 

**I 1” cried Miss Lisle, indignantly, ‘most 
yponnee § not. I have far too good an opinion 
6 ge ” 

His fine face clouded. 

mg am disppointed. I hoped you were," he 
said. 

“ Why ?” she asked. 

“Because,” he replied, with feeling, “] 
should have then known that yom cared for 
me, Miss De Lisle, Come Fia, dear, don’t 
you aaiek that if you tried you could like me 
juat a little,” he pleaded, “for I have loved 
you so long?” 

The sun seemed to shine athwart her face, 
so bright it grow. 

‘©No, Leslie, I conldn’t,’’ she answered, 
with a zither-like-tremble of the sweet voice. 

“ Darling, tel. me why not?” he said, as 
he drew her towards him, 

“ Leger I oe for se peng ts she ad- 
mitted, with glow eeks an Py eyes 

“ My treasnre,” ae the young cea, at be 
folded -her in hia arms. ‘'I have so hoped 
o thia, You will be my wife, won't. you, 

ear?’ 

She looked at him in an utterly quaint 
fashion. 

“T am afraid ‘not, Leslie,” she said, ‘you 
would be too great a laxary. I can’tafford 
you. You see you have no money, nor have 
I 1 ” 





‘‘ Never mind, dearest, we shall got = 
What is enough for one is nearly enough 
two, you know,” he said brighily. 

She shook her head. r 

‘' Minnie and Bob have not found it t% 
Now Rex is going to marry on nothing alto 
I pak. Leslie, we pea pester keep our georet, 
and spare papa’s feelings for she poems 
Any engagement between us would be the las 
straw upon the paug back. Be content 
with Knowing that I love you with, all 
heart, and if I had no one else to consider 
would marry youto-morrow.” . 

‘Well, darling, at.any rate, let us only con- 
sider ourselves now,” he roplied ; ‘ let us have 
# happy afternoon together. Flo, I would die 
to make you happy !”’ 

Uncle Dick had entered unobserved: . " 

“That is all very well, Mc. Manners, be 
langhed, ‘‘ but I like practical promises, 
you two marry on nothing, like the restot this 
family, yon won't be.able to afford to keep 
servants, you know; and you had much batter 
promise to get up half-an-hour earlier ob ® 
morning to light the fires and black the 
boota!” bile 

“ You have fairly canght ua, Mr. Rivers,, 
said Mr. Manners, good-humonredly; “ iu 
Tam not altogether sorry. I hope youw 
stand our friend with Sir John.” al 

‘Oh! you do, do you!” laughed he 
Fio, you have very quickly forgotten ™Y 
advice.” 


‘The girl went and put ber arms abons- his . 


neck. ‘ 
You'll be kind to Leslie for my sake, coat 


“Iknow, Didn't leave yoa any mohéy,” | won’d you ?” she asked, “ for Llove bm ;, 


she langhed. 


, Uncle Dick, I wish you knew how nioe is is 10 


“ No, confound it, or I shonld have settled | be loved, then you would aesist us with paps. 


down into « ig ange long ago." 
“How old is 
quired Miss De Lisle. 


“Impossible to say,” 


| He looked at hor with an almost sad ¢X 
ts, Somers?” suddenly in-' pression of face. 


“IfI knew, my dearyI should probably be 


answered Mr, asfoolish aa you are,” he answered, in® buaby 


Miners. “ Stic is old endugh to have grown tone, “and want to be married too!” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MRS, SOMERS AGAIN ! 


agtted with Florence Yat | 


D 
aaa act ee her f© wait until Bir 
aa] abuit het Gngegement ; and, seding 
pis favorite niece happy, perhaps msde hin 
more commeanicative to her than he had tvér 


before. 
a heer he said dite day to hér, “T have 
pon down again to Oxford twite since you 
git wb tie,” and ebé comfd not afderatand 
ie Btipht look which Was apon Kis fate. 
fis agent of $6a, uncle, ts tale 86 
noch tronble for Regivald’s sake,” #he repHed, 
wih’ gravefal ‘sinite. } 
WNo, isis tot. I went for ‘myeclf, not for 
Yon Tock puzzled, and no wonder, Pio. 


wy ae, it I tell you my wecret, will you keep 


i deed, I will,” she answered, eatnestly. 
Well, ohfid, you have often teazéd me 
‘hein an old Hathelor, and shall I tell 
rh it wha?” 
hate Wat hn tio'tyoal enYnews in his tone, and 
she 14d Her Hahd affectionately in hie, and 
his fingers closed upor 1%, ere he pr 5 
ips, riy Gebr, Atter your mother eft me 
Iwas very lonely, and into my solitude came 
a bright Vition. I loved that vision, but it 


left 

wat datker that: #t Hd ever been. Of course, 
in Wat HOt Yobe Wondered at. I was in the 
wrong, Longht never to have dreamt thas 
sweet, txeth tpringtitfe contd care to be joined 
to dull situtim, with winter so s00n to follow. 
That ont dite of trattied life only cate to 
me, lassig, I have never though’ of abyons 
else, aid never whialf.” 


. t dear old uncle,” #sid Florence, 

the thick grey hair. “So you 

have this sdértow, this secret, all your 

life, shd‘to ‘One evér Knew. I am so grieved 
for You, And ‘what became of tlie lady ?” 

"She mer#¥éed and won't t6 India, or rather 
Ishonld tay, Bhe werlt to India atid tMattied. 
Idid not want to hear any more, my dear.” 

"Tehould tHihk not, in@eetl. It was very 
crt Of het idt +6 Be more kind to you,” cried 
Mit Dé Liete indighantly. 

“No, io, niy dear, ste was kind, too kind; 
do not fet us blathe her. She was such a 
bekttifil girl, Flo, #0 full of sweettiess and 
mishiel, half imp, half angel, no one oduld 
hel Beiny fora Gt her. In features she was 
like Rose Hanbury that I took to Rex's 
hanete at Uifcs, and I was oblige to go Gown 
sgtin, jtits 1o'Tdok ut the lovely face; and the 

tame to mie that the likeness contd 
tt bea chance one, so I told Rose the tory 
Titi ¥6 Yon nov, and found ont from her that 


ot 
her ‘a muiden hame was Gladys Br. | 
a and Gladys bad been the Jove of my | 


“Well, L souléa't keep awhy from Rote 


et that. T went again. I would do iy Ee t 
| her a truer heard. 


lor itist git) for Hier mothet’s sake, and 
to talk abont her, afterall my years of 
Bilérice, and when I went again, my 
dit, What do youthink? Gludys hersél® wus 


in ® better temper before anything ‘ 


an to guese the truth at once, for | 


alter & fitme, and after that my life | 





ee + en ce 





; you will be happy, very, very mach. 


“Her Ansband!” said Florence Do Lisle, 
reghvding him, attentively. “Uncle Dick, 

at do you méan 2’ 

Mr. Rivera flashed hoily. 

“ Heaven bless me, my dear, I raust be 
getting old to talk so fast. I ought to have 
skid Tatoke husband of course.” 

* Unolé Dick! yot are telling fibs now! So 
that is Tt, ie ik? It doas not greatly astonish 
me, although I Gonfeas I had not thon :ht of 
it. beforé; bat Reggie does seem really in 


eatnest at Iasi ? 

“He ia, my dear; but Flo, pray think no 
mire of what I said.” 

* All right, Uncle Dick,” sha laughed. ‘I 
see you have the privilege of telling your own 
gecrets, but not those confided te you. I will 
take no notice of your lapsus, bat will 
patiently await Rex's own announcement. 
Dear little Rose, I never thought that she was 
really my sister. I hope she will prove a 
loving little wife,” 

‘*No fear, my dear, no fear !”’ he laughed. 

“ And now about your own story, dear, which 
I yéry tudély broke into.” 

“Ah! how oan I tell you, lassie?” he 
answered, in a low voice, “ All I khow is that 
T love her still.” 

Bat, Uncle Dick, how sad for you! She is 
married."’ 

He emiféd at his niece comically, 

“My Gear, she has been twice married, but 
she is now free,” 

“And you would wed her now?” 

" Ah} indeed I would!” 

« Well anole dear, I don’t think I would if 
I were you. I wouldn’t marry a double. dotted 
widow.” 

“Oh! would you not, my child ? You don’t 
know her, von 8ee, and you're nota man ; and 
you bave hot loved her for over twenty years, 
or you would B only too glad to do ao if there 
were half-a-dozen dota instead of two.” 

"You ought to Know best, uncle,” remarked 
the pirl Gubionsly; “ but—well, I'm afraid I 
shouldn't liké her.” 

“Bhonld you not, my dear!” answered 
Unbolé Dick, witha touch of vexation. “ Then 
miss Flo, you and I would quarrel.” 

‘* No, we wouldn’t, uncle,” she replied kindly, 
#3 she linked her arm into his, ‘for I would 
be good to her for your sake, you dear old 
man, however little I cared for her personally, 
because you have ever been the kindest crea- 
ture on earth to me and mine. Indeed, I hope 
Yoa 
dosérve to ba after all these years of patient 
waiting. Was she glad to ace you again?” 

‘She seamed so, Yer, I am eure she was. 
But Fio, my dear, what would ® still hand. 


| sOtiie Woman of forty be likely to think of 


there with her daughter!” and Mr. Rivers's | 


‘age Wed With a light she had never seen in 
ana . 


! Utiele Disk, what can yon mean?” 
florence, snxfously, “ Why, Reginald 
bold’ ts Aimisel? that Rose bad neither money 
Me relations ow 
~ Jus eo, my Gear. The girl fs as foll of 
i0ks as her ‘mother was, Bite fel! in love 
wiih Rex a4 ance, ahd she wanted him to care 
self, just for herself alone; so she ataffed 
With that nonsense, which he still 
, Sithough the gil has a charming 
» &ud three hundred a year of her 


rt 


cr htsband and mother sre doing a 
time ox and Cox business at the présont 
: but I have maée Rote promise me to 


an Rex the froth at once to suave complica- 


ms?’ he inquired anxiously. 

“How oan I tell, unole! It would entirely 
depend upon what sort of a woman she was.” 

His facg clouded. 

‘‘ Ah! well, my dear, perhaps she will say 
no, a8 she did before. I'm nothing to look at, 
I know, and I’m sixty. but no one could offer 
I forgot to say she ia in 
town now, and [ shall go and see her, I think, 
and try and find oat whether I have any 
ehsncs,” and he‘ turned towards the door, 
where he met Leslie Manners coming in. 

“Wr. Rivera, Flo, darling,” he cried, 
cheerily. “lam no longer briefless, shanks 
to Mrs. Somers! She has given 16 seme 
splendid Mmtroductions, Ihave a great doal to 
thank her for,” 

* That Mrs. Somers agsia,’’ said Flo, im- 
patiently. “I would rather you owed your 
success to any one bat her, Leslie,” 

‘‘My dear girl, why? She is awfally inter- 
ested in you, I can assure you, and longing to 
make your acqnaintance.”’ 

“ You haven't told her, Les, surely?" asked 
the girl reproachfully. 

‘* Haven’t 1? I have, though. She is the 
most charming woman to tell secreia to. You 
should hesr the ready sympathy with which 
she grasps the subject at once, with her pretty 
‘I know,’ or ‘I understand,’ She is longing 
to know you.” 


REE MDOT 
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“ Then Iam not Idnging to know her,” 

‘‘\No! Not when she 13 a friend of your 
father’s, and mine, and, yes, of Mr. Rivers 
too?" 

‘© OF Uncle-Dick’s?” asked Fio, ia astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘Yos, child! Why I have Seen telling you 
about her this afterndon,” he answered, flueh- 
ing like » girl, 

Hie niece suk into a chair. 

“No you never mentioned any name, 
thought that wasMrs. Hanbary.” 

“T mentioned the two dots my dear,” he 
whispered comically. “She is now Mrs, 
Somers. Good-bye, Manners. Twois company 
you know. I’m cff,” and he left the room to go 
and call upon hie old love, Gladys St. John. 

Fiorencs De Lisle gazed after him, then 
looked up aé her lover. 

“IT muat not tell you Uncis Dick’s secrets,” 
ahe said ; “ bat only fancy, after al! he has said 
against women ard marriage all the years I 
have known him, I find he his been crossed 
in love. Poor old dear, I am 30 sorry for 
him,” 

“Have you never goesacd that before, 
dear?” asked Leslio Manners, “I confess 
I should have felt eure of that from his very 
animosity against both. It is the cynic who 
believes in nothing, in nine caseg oué of ten, 
who has once believed in everything, snd has 
been embittered by Gisappoiatment. If 
& man is a wWwoOman-hater, rest assured 
some woman has been dear enough to him to 
tarn the whole current of his life, for it is noi 
natoral to dislike the opposite sex, quite the 
reverse, Native points quite the other way. 
When I have Heard poor old Rivers taik I 
confess I hive feared that ke has anffered.” 

“ Well, he has; but now about yourself. So 
you have a slice of good luck?" 

*s Yes, sevéral Blices, Weil buttered. Flo, I 
may ask for an annonnced engagement now, 
may I nos? I want to ba able to come and 
see my Garling jast when I like.” 

I don't know, Leslie,’ she answered, with 
her arms about his neck. ‘‘ Wait until to- 
morrow, and I will consnlt Uncle Dick.” 

The next sfternodn, thea, saw the young 
barrister once more in Sir John’s drawing- 
room, talking over their love affsixs with 
Fiorends Da Lisle. 

They were sitting hand in hand, with their 
backs to the door, when the question of telling 
Sir John was decided for them, for he entered 
unexpectedly, and caught them. As usual, of 
conrse, ha waa Very anury. 

‘Sir John,” paid the young man, speaking 
out at once, “ I have loved your daughter for a 
long time, and have asked her to be my wife, 
I sincerely hope that you will consent to our 
union.” 

“T should not object to Florenca marrying,” 
replied the Baronet, stiffly, *‘ bat I will take 
care there is no repetition of guch marriages 
aa my daughter, Mrs. Thoraton, has made. If 
you can make proper sottlemeuta * will listen 
to you, otherwise it will be useless to talk 
upon the subjeot.”’ 

Toere was a stir in the anie-room, and 
Unole Dick pushed aside the cartain and 
entered, leaving the door open. 

“It settlements are wanted I will make 
them upon Flo,” ha said, kindly. “It it 
better to let éveryous be happy in their own 
way.” 

Cont you think 80,” retorted Sir Jobn. 
“Then, of course, my family will not object 
to my Claiming the same privilege. Uncle 
Dick, what should vou exzy to my marrying 
again ?’’ : 

““What! fill poor Marion's place?” asked 
the old man, taken aback. 

‘Well, that is not pleasantly put. Iasked 
what you thought of the idea.” 

Richard Rivers thrast his hands deep down 
into his pockets, and looked at him. 

“Tink, John!” he said. ‘ Well, you're 
quite old enough!” 

Fio and her lover could not refrain from 
smiling. 


“Well,” replied the Baronet, ‘‘you will 


I 
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possibly find that I am not too old. I have 
to-day asked Mrs. Somers to be my wife.” 

‘Mrs Somers!” almost screamed Miss De 
Lisle, as she pressed her hand upon her brow. 
‘*‘Am I really in my senses ? ” 

"I hope so, my dear,” said Unole Dick, 
soothingly, and turned to Sir John. 

‘Well, she did not accept you, I suppoze?” 
be continued, irritably. 

‘*No, not exactly. She said our acquaint- 
ance was too short to justify such a suggestion 
on my part.” 

“‘Qaite right too,” cried Unole Dick, in 
delight. ‘ Nor was it.” 

‘Ah! but she accepted my invitation to 
come and stay here a month, to miuke my 
better acquaintance, and she is coming to- 
morrow." 

Richard Rivers laughed. 

**I hope she will consider you improve upon 
further knowledge, for your sake,’’ he retorted, 
sarcastically. ‘‘Anyway, I am quite sure my 
old friend, Mrs. Somers, will not fail to keep 
her promise of visiting you, and she is here 
now to make the acquaintance of your 
daughter Florence. She is much interested 
in the love affairs of Leslie Manners, and was 
coming to talk them over with Fio, unaware 
that you were in the house. When we heard 
high words I asked her to remain in the next 
— till the family disturbance was over a 

ittle.” 

‘‘Mrs. Somers here!” oried Sir John. 
‘‘Unole Dick, you are surely romancing.” 

‘* No,” said a remarkably sweet voice in the 
doorway, ‘Mr. Rivers is not romancing. I 
did not expect to have the pleasure of seeing 
you here, Sir John. 1 understood when you 
left me you were going to the club; and when 
your good uncle dropped in, and, among other 
things, told me of your daughter's engage- 
ment to my valued friend, Mr. Manners, I 
felt I must come round, as we are such near 
neighbours, and help her with my sympathy 
and advice. Now, perhaps I can assist her 
with something else,” 

‘Mrs. Somers,” answered the Baronet 
politely, ‘ your wishes are my law.” 

** Then my wish is thatyou will sanction this 
engagement. Mr. Rivers assures me that he 
will make a settlement upon his favourite 
niece Florence, and I am sure my friend Leslie 
Manners will make your daughter a good 
husband, and get on well in his profession, 
in which he will yet make a name.” 

There was a pause. Sir John was conqnered. 

“You are obeyed, Mrs. Somers,” he 
answered. ‘Do just as you like; pray act 
for me.” 

She smiled brightly, and walking to the two 
young people took a hand of each, and joined 
them, 

“‘As your father’s ambassador, and Uncle 
Dick’s old friend, I hope you will be very, 
very happy !"’ she said. 

There was a sob from Florence de Lisle. 

“And I thought I should not like you,” 
she said, as she threw her arme about the neck 
of ber new friend, and thanked her. 





OHAPTER VII. 
MRS, SOMERS’ CHOICE, 


Tue month spent by Mrs. Somers’ under 

the roof of Sir John de Lisle proved a remark- 
ably happy one to the members of his family, 
for she was one of those sweet women who 
proved an ‘‘oiled feather" wherever she 
went, her inflaence being a particularly sooth- 
ing one, 
_ She and Uncle Dick seemed especially happy 
in one another’s society; and it was evident 
to their close observer, Fiorence de Lisle, 
that they thoroughly understood one another. 
She had persuaded Sir John to forgive Minnie 
and her husband. who were to be sean daily in 
the old home from which they had been 
exiled. 

Dawkins simply beamed upon the new. 
comer, upon whom it must be confessed, he 
ha looked with suspicion, 





There was not one member of that house- 
hold who would not very warmly have 
welcomed Mrs. Somers as its mistress, seeing, 
as they did, the inflaenca of her gentle sway. 

Sir John was perfectly satisfied with the 
state of affairs. He saw that, from Uncle 
Dick down to his servants, the woman of his 
choice was beloved and approved of; but he 
had promised Mrs. Somers not to say any- 
thing to her during her visit upon the subject 
of matrimony, and she had promised, in return, 
to give him an answer before she left his roof. 

He was a decidedly conceited and self-satis- 
fied man; and, if it must be confessed, he was 
in no wise anxious as to the nature of her 


reply. 

He altogether expected that to be satisfac- 
tory. She had pleaded Reginald’s cause also, 
and had let him into the secret that Rose was 
her daughter ; and they were all sitting to- 
gether, talking of it, when the young man 
broke in upon them in his impetuous way, 
with Rose by his side. 

‘* Come, pater, let us be friends,” he said, 
“Iam weary of all this quarrelling. I have 
brought Rose to you, although you ought to 
have gone to her. I felt sure you would be 
friends if once you met; and when we learnt 
that her dear mother was with you we decided 
to start at once, and here we are!” 

“For Mrs. Somers’ sake her daughter is 
welcome,” he replied, shaking the girl's 
hand ; “ but you, Reginald, are another thing.” 

‘* Why, John, what has the poor boy done,” 
asked Uncle Diok, ‘‘ that you oan’t forgive? 
A few youthful indiscretions! Pooh, they all 
do that sort of thing—a handfal of debts! 
I'll pay them!” 

‘« Tt’s not that,” returned the father. 

“ Well, ont with it. What isit? Perhaps 
it’s the whisky flask, the pipe, or the Pink ’Un/ 
Chuck them all into the fire, Rex, and turn 
over & new leaf !"’ 

* All those things were disgusting enough ; 
but they are details. The fact is, Reginald 
hasaltogether disappointed me. If I consent 
now to this engagement what are the young 
people to live on, pray? I know what my 
son is!” 

“I'l help them, John!’ said Uncle Dick, 
good-humouredly. 

“And I'm going to work ! " strack in Rex, 
cheerfally. 

‘* Indeed. my boy !"’ said Mr. Rivers, witha 
smile. ‘ What especial line have you decided 
upon?” 

‘* Tam going to farm, Roseand I both like 
the country; and it will not take me from 
home.” 

“The very thing.” answered the old man, 
really pleased. ‘' Rex, what do think of that 
littie farm of mine in Kent? With that 
bijou cottage upon it, and those splendid 
meadows in front, eh?" 

“Jolly little place, Uncle Dick!” returned 
the young fellow, sitting on the edge of a 
table, and swinging his leg. 

“Now, if it were yours!’ suggested the 
uncle, knowingly, ‘‘ what would you do with 
it?” 

“If it were mine, you good old Unole Dick, 
I should make the best tennis ground in the 
county of the level meadow before the house. 
Rose and I goin for tennis noend!” answered 
the nephew, readily. 

Mr. Rivers laughed. 

** Incorrigible, incorrigible | " he oried. 

*T have told you over and over again thatit is 
useless to try to help my son,” said Sir John, 
sternly. ‘‘I should be very sorry for any girl 
who married him.” 

‘* What on earth have I done now?” asked 
Reginald, in surprise. ‘Rose, what’s up? 
Do you understand ?” 

“‘ Bir John,” said the girl, her sweet blue 
eyes turned up appealingly to his. ‘‘I think 
you are rather hard upon Rex. I am 
certain he regrets having ever done anything 
to vex you; and I will in the fature try to 
help him to please you better. But, dear Sir 
John, you don’'tknow really how goodheis. You 
will accept me fora daughter, won't you?” 


Pat Lag sr a cried U, 
ick, ‘ My dear, illingly take you 
niece,” and he kissed her affcotionads ‘ons my 

“Hi! you there; stop thief!” 
—— *“Uacle Dick, what do you mean 

y it?” 

“He means that he has a kind heart.” 
answered Rose, “and it has shown itself kind 
in actions,” 

“Well, dear,” laughed Rex, “TI hope you 
won't meet too many men with kind hearts | 
I shonldn’t like it.” 

“She was sealing the conveyance ot the 
farm, Rex.” continued Uncle Dick. “J wil] 
turnish it for you too, and Rose shall choose 
the things herself.” 

The two ran to him with their thanks, and 
Mra. Somere looked on with shining eyes, 

“ Mr, Rivers sets us an example, Sir John,” 
= said, softly. ‘‘ What are you andI to 
do ” 

“That entirely depends upon yon,” he 
answered. ‘If you promise to be my 
then you shall guide my action in the matter, 
although I confess that I believe your daughter 
would be very much happier without my son, 
who has, so far, done nothing to show that he 
is made of true metal. In fact, he hasal. 
together put me ont of patience |" 

Mrs Somers regarded him with a look of 
anything but approval. 

**T have seen & good deal of your son of late, 
Sir John,” she answered, gravely, ‘and I 
think bis heart is in the right place. Iam not 
afraid to entrust my daughter's happiness to 
him, and I accept him as my son.” 

R-ginald took her hand and kissed it. 

** You are awfally good to me,” he said. “I 
am, indeed, Incky to have gained such a wile 
and mother.” 

* Hear, hear!" cried Unole Dick. “ Youare, 
my boy, you are.” 

‘* Well, if it muat be so, it must," grambled 
Sir John; ‘‘but understand, Reginald, that 
you have to thank Mra, Somers for my oon- 
sent, since she will, I hope, listen to my 
wishes, when she sees I consider hers.” 

Then he turned towards his visitor, and 
continued, — 

“When you came among us, dear Mrs. 
Somers, Iam afraid there was a decided feel. 
ing on the part of my family against my 
marrying again, but your own goodness and 
sweetness has, I am convinced, won them all 
over. Is it not so?" he inquired, turning to 
Fiorence. 

“It is indeed. We all love Mrs. Somers 
now.” 

“TI felt sure it would be so,” he answered, 
with a gratified smile. ‘You have only to 
speak to reign queen over us. There is not & 
dissenting voice.” 

She came a little forward to command 
general attention, and turned to the Baronet. 

‘‘Exouse me, Sir John, I hear one—that 
of my own heart. Be patient with me, 
hear my story. Oa the day you asked me ’ 
be your wife I also had a second offer, bat I 
had not then in the least decided whether 
should accept either or no, Had Rose 
remained with me I should not have macried 
again, but I am g . at all the person to 
happy companionless. 

e When Tosual this house I had no = 
whether I shou!d become your wife. I wan 
to learn more of you and yours, and wie 
your roof I have learnt much; namely, . 
trae love must contain pity, gentleness, +0F- 
bearance, kindness, and unselfishness. I 

“These attributes I beve —_ bat, 
regret to say, not in you, Sir Jobn. 
amt admis often biden, Le acsamel bitter 
ness, quaintness, preten oyni ’ 
pesaitantie but the diamond, although not 
polished, is of real value, and no 8p 
article.” + htedl 

“I see it all,’’ cried Rose, delightedly. 
“‘ Mother has made up her mind to omg F 
diamond herself, I am so glad. Dear, 


old Unole Dick, you are going to be bsppy as 
well as Reginald and myself, and you wi 





such a kind, good father to us both.” 
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—S— : 
«You're notin earnest, are you, Giadys?” 


ed Mr. Rivers, eagerly. ‘‘ Yes, John, you 
not stare. Mine was the second offer 
Mrs, Somers spoke of, and, what is more, it is 
not the first I have made her. I asked her to 
be my wife more than twenty yearsago, when 
was sweet Gladys St. John, and I have 
loved her ever since, although she refused me 
“ Bat I accept you now, Dick,’ she said, 
kindly, a8 she laid her hand in his. ‘ There 
jball be no farther mistakes between us. I 
was young and foolish, and wanted to go into 
theworld and see society there. Now I desire 
only the quiet companionship of a good man. 
Your cheerfal, unobtrusive kindness to all 
ground you has taught me what you are at 
!" 
Sir John was bursting with indigvation. 
«Am I, then, to understand that you decline 
ny offer, and intend to marry Mr, Rivers?” 
be asked, stiffly. 
“Yea, I have decided!’ she answered, with 


smile. 
oi Phen, Mrs. Somers, all I can say is, you 
have treated me abominably—have, in fact, 

y deceived me,”’ 

“No, no; draw it mild, John,” said Uncle 
Dick. “I cannot allow you to speak so to my 
foture wife. She has not deceived you in the 
lest. She came here to make your farther 
aoquaintance, and, having done so, she is not 
inclined to become your wife. You have no 
cause to complain at all. Few women would 

sup with you as my niece, Marion, did. If 

had had such a wife, I should certainly 
never have thought of taking another! ”’ 

“No,” sid Florence and Reginald. ‘ Mra. 
Somers is in no wise to blame. She has 
chosen well, and we congratulate her and 
Unole Dick with all our hearts.” 

“Astor you, Reginald,” cried the Baronet, 
in deep wrath, “I forbid any engagement 
between you and Mrs. Somers’ daughter. 
U: me, that, as my son and heir, I 
expect you to show your indignation at she 
treatment I have received. I never was so 
insulted in my life.” 

Mr. de Lisle passed his arm about Rose’s 

waist, and smiled lovingly into her 
lace, then turned towards hie father. 

“Your order has come a little too late, 
pater,” he said, quietly. “I am sorry I 
cannot oblige you. Rose and I were married 
tome two months ago. Allow me to introdace 
my wife, Mre. Reginald de Lisle, to all 
present. You see, dad, I wished to be spared 
the sin of disobedience, so I gos married first, 
and asked your consent afterwards! Don't 
look like that. Is won't mend matters. When 
thing is done it is jast as well too look 

§. It saves the worla from talking if 

does nothing else. You will be glad to hear 

that Rose and I are happy as the day is long. 

She believes in me, and I intend to try and 

ball she thinks me, I do not fancy that 

oven ray father's adverse opinion will persuade 
her to believe ill of me."’ 

Sir John walked resolutely towards the 
door and opened it. 

“You have all combined against me,” he 
mid, “TI shall be obliged by your all packing 
to leave my house.” 

“We will certainly oblige you,” cried Uncle 
indignantly. ‘‘My dear Gladys, my 
is yours. You and Rose and Rex will 

‘ome with me—and Fio——" 

“Can go also,” replied the Baronet. ‘ She 

defied me over and over again, and has 

croaged my wishes whenever she could.” 

aie girl stood before him wavering. 

"And you, papa?” 

‘Oan have Minnie to keep my house, She 
Would be glad enough to come. She is the 
aly one of you who has not combined against 
me in this business.” 
uy Vety well,” replied Miss de Lisle, proudly. 

I will obey you, father.” 

Unole Dick’s arm was quickly about her. 

Your home is with me, my child. You 

not leave it till you do so with the hus- 
of your choice. You and Rose and Rex 





are our children from this day forth. John, 
we wish you good-bye.” 

And they filed out of the room one by one 
till Sir John de Lisle was left alone. 

He stood absolutely still for some time, his 
heart full of bitterness. Then he sat down at 
= table, and wrote to Minnie to come to 

im. 

That was a triamph, indeed, for Mes. 
Thornton. She is now mistress of Sir John 
de Lisle’s house, and her husband is altogether 
in his element, enjoying the good things of 
this world thoroughly, and living an idle life. 

People with better-regulated minds used to 
wonder whether he did not feel his state of 
dependence, but they might have saved their 
sympathy, He was thoroughly happy. 

Sir John never mentions the other members 
of his family, nor Mrs. Somers. 

* * * * * 

A few weeks after there was a double 
wedding from the house of Mr. Rivers, and 
two very happy-looking brides took their 
places by the side of the men who were to be 
their husbands—the tall and stately widow, 
and the slender maid. 

It was a far less gay affair than that which 
had taken place from Uncle Dick's house so 
many years ago—when Sir John had married 
- niece, but the faces at it were brighter by 

ar. 

Mr. and Mre. Richard Rivers gave up their 
London house to Flo and her husband, and 
we hear that Mr. Leslie Manners ia doing 
splendidly. 

They have themselves taken possession of 
the dear old farmbouse, where the Rivers’ 
family have lived and died for generations, 
and the taste of Uncle Dick's wife has 
rendered it perfect. 

Neither have had cause to regret their 
union, nor has anyone heard a word of 
cynicism from Uncle Dick since his old sweet- 
heart Gladys made him happy. 

Reginald and Rose have seen to the making 
of their tennis ground, and most thoroughly 
enjoy it, and the former really does devote 
some hours a day to his farm. He and his 
wife are never tired of talking of the kindness 
of Uncle Dick as they wander abonat, still 
lovers, in their pretty garden or in the soft, 
smooth meadows, band in hand. 

Dawkins has left Sir John, and has taken 
up hie abode in Monmouthshire as butler to 
Uncle Dick | 

That old oak chair is never mentioned to 
him, His feelings are still very sore upon 
that subject. 

[THE END, 








Tue Grecian mother before putting her child 
in its cradle turns these times around before 
the fire while singing her favourite song to 
ward off evil spirits. 

Waatever feats of endurance men may ac- 
complish they cannot live long without sleep. 
ing. The victim of the Ohinese ‘ waking tor- 
ture” seldom survives more than ten days. 
Those condemned to die by the waking tor- 
ture, which is infinitely worse than the death 
suffered by Kremmler, are given all they wish 
to eat and drink, but whenever they close 
their eyes they are jabbed with spears and 
sharp sticks until they awaken. There is no 
torture more horrible. Mensieep under every 
condition of bodily and mental saffering. 
Those condemned to die, even though they 
fear their fate, generally sleep the night before 
execution. Soldiers have beea known to sleep 
when on a long and wearisome march while 
walking ia the ranks, or lying on a bed of 
stones, or in the mud and water. No one 
knows just what sleep is. The prevailing 
theory as to its nature is thas of the 
physiologist Preyer, who holds that refase 
matter accumulates in the nervous centres in 
such quantity as to bring about iusensibility. 
This insensibility is sleep, which contipues 
until the brain has been reiicved of this waste 


matter by its wbsorption into the circulation. 


THE MYSTERY OF LONE HALL. 
—<+—— 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
SUSPENSE. 


Bastt Conyers arrived about the middle of 
the day, bringing De. Goodenough with him. 
I had been wondering at his absence, not know- 
ing that he had started by the first train he 
could catch to fetch the dootor. 

Colonel Mordaunt roused himself to tell how 
his daughter had been nearly killed when the 
Staircase fell, and half saffocated with the 
smoke. Her arms were dreadfally burnt, and 
her pretty yellow hair nearly destroyed, but 
her face had escaped. Utter prostration fol- 
lowed, and she had not moved since, 

I watched the doctor's face asif my own life 
depended on his verdict; but he would only 
tell me that the patient required my best nurs- 
ing, and I did not look up to the job. 

I told him that my own state did not matter 
at all, and I should devote myself to Effie 
night and day. He looked at me with his 
peculiar smile, — 

‘*And then somebody will have to nurse 
you, or the Colonel will feel your death on his 
shoulders.” 

I said he had nothing to do with it, and 
asked for all sorts of directions. Whilst he 
gave them he insisted upon dressing and 
binding up my arm, which was giving me great 
pain, Then Colone! Mordaunt led him down- 
stairs, and I heard the library door open and 
shot. Basil Conyers was waiting in the 
corridor, and as I went to shut the door he 
caught sight of me, and beckoned me to come 
to him. 

‘* What did he say? Don't trifle with me. 
Tell me everything,” with hungry eyes fixed 
on mine, 

“He has said uothing—but—bat—I’m” 
——I stopped, for my voice broke. 

He leant against the wall, looking wan and 
miserable, his hair rofiied, his shirt-front 
raompled and scorched, a loose great-coat 
throwa over bis evening things, a rent or a 
barn showing here and there. 

‘‘ The sins of the fathers shall be visited on 
the children,”’ he qaoted bitterly. 

“Do you know that if she could hear you 
she’d hate you?” I asked, in a fierce whisper. 

‘‘ Yes, I know. She has hated me from the 
first, because I could not go to her with a lie 
in my mouth,” 

‘Will you uever change?" 

‘* Heaven knows I want to,” with suppressed 
excitement. ‘‘ Lookhere, Miss Trevor. What 
does all this humbug and mystery mean? 
There must be something in the background ; 
and if not # crime, what is it? I have puzzled 
over it till I have grown quite dazed. Only 
convince me, and les me go to that child, and 
make my peace,” passing his hand over his 
forehead. 

“TI can't wait now. Siudy his life, hie 
character. Besides,” I added, with bitterness 
equal to hia own, ‘“‘you might remember that 
there was no motive.” 

“ Exouse me. He was wild and extravagant 
enongh six years ago, and my poor aunt had 
a large fortune settled on herself.” ; 

‘Yes, and they loved euch other so much 
that what belonged to one belonged to both.” 





‘True, and he does uot seem to spend 
much on himself,” thoughtfally. : ’ 

“Not # farthing! He will give right and 
left, and the only person he ever forgets ie 
himeelf.” 

‘He bas been @ good father, as far as we 
can see.” 

‘Yes, And now the only thing that was lefs 
him to love is being taken from him,” hiding 
my face in my bands. 4 

‘No, no. She is so young, Miss Trevor, 
think of the torsure I’ve endared, loving the 
child, whilet my own father is moving hgaven 
and earth to get her's convicted of murder. 





Do you wonder that I’m half mad?” 
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‘‘No, go home now. You wané rest,” 

‘‘Pshaw! I don’t want anything bnt hope. 
Bot I'm keeping you. Well, I'll go, and 
come back later,”’ 

My heart felt softened towards him as he 
went slowly down the corridor, with bent 
head and weary step, os if he could scarcely 
drag himeelf along, and all my anger against 
him vanished. For the first time I recognised 
the fact that he was actuated by no personal 
animosity towards Colonel Mordaunt; that, 
instead of acting the spy, and gathering to. 
gether information for the sake of supporting 
the awful charge, he was, in reality, closely 
studying his uncle in the hopes of being 
convinoed of hia innocence. 

He was certainly in a most pitiable posi 
tion, and Iconuld not get his miserable face 
out of my head, asI eat all day long by dear 


and went, Once he held out his hand to 
me, without a word, just to show that I was 
not forgotten. It seemed as if this new cala- 
mity had stanned him, and he did everything 
mechanically, like a person only half awake, 
I longed to tell him that there must be hope. 

It was not as it Effie’'s burns had not been 
promptly attended to, for Alice had done 





wT had managed to get burnt when the 
fire was not near my room. 

‘Tt seams to me,” she said, sharply, ‘‘ you 
both want someone to look after you. The 
fire was big enough to ba seen, and yet you 
must walk straight into it.’’ 

“ Effie was frightened for her father.” Ihad 
to apream it out about twenty times, but at 
Jast I made her hear. 

** And so were you,” with a nod, and a grim 
smile, ‘and so were you, my dear Miss Trevor. 
It wasn’t for a petticoat that you spoilt your 
good looks, and made yourself a fright. Do 
you know that you look very muoh like a 
skinned rabbit?” 

At any other time I should have been 


| intensely offended, and rushed to a laoking- 


what she could before I appeared, and I had | 


gatheréd together all the cotton-wool that I 
was possessed of, which I knew to be the 
best thing. 

I could not understand why the doctor 
should think so badly of the case, as I 
was sure he did, though he never told me s0; 
and the agony plainty written on her father’s 
face made me feel as if I would gladly lay 
me down on her bed and die instead, if that 
could give his darling back to him. 

Tnere is nothing like serious illness for 
making you know your own utter impotence, 
Then for once in your life at least you 
recognise that you are in the hands of Heaven. 
It can do with your loved one as it wills; it 
can take her from you jast when her beauty 
is in her freshest bloom—just when her bright- 
ness and her charm seem most needed to 
soften the ruggedness of life's pathway; just 
when she might be a help to failing faith—a 
light amongst gathering shadows; and it may 
give her back to you when hope has been 
driven back to despair, when the words of the 
hymn. “Thy will, not mine, O Lord!” are 
hovering on trembling lips, and the silver 
chords are breaking that bound one loving 
heart to another. 

Oh, everything is possible to Him! and 
everything is for the best; but we are not 
angels yet, and itis hnman nature to pray 
for the thing you want with your whole heart, 
and nos the thing you had better have. Effie 
never spoke, but her poor tittle lips parted 
every now and then with a Jow, pathetic 
moan, which went to my heart. 

I knew that she mast be soffering fearfal 
pain, because my own arm ached and smarted 
dreadfally ; but I wondered that she could not 
speak. I suppose it was weakness, for I think 
she was conscions part of the time, as her eyes 
opened sometimes, and fixed themeelves on 
ber father's face. 

What will become of him I don't know, 
for I never saw a father more wrapped up in 
his child. She has been for yeara the one joy 
of his iife, the one ewe el that was more 
to him than Mrs. Porter's whole flock was to 
their mother. He has suffered so much and 
borne so much; he only wanted to live for 
her, and now, if ste goes, he will die. Yes, in 
spite of that hasty kiss, snatched last night, 
when death seemed near us both, and made 
the conventionalities of life shrink into in- 
significance, I fels that I was nothing to him 
beside his dying obild. 

Mise Mordaunt had returned in the morn- 
ing, and I had to go downstairs every now 
and then to see after her, Anxiety made her 
fresfal, and she snapped at me every time I 
came near her. She seemed to object to my 
wearing & sling, ss if she suspected me of 
putting it on in order to make me look interest- 
ing; and she worried me with questions as to 





' could not shield her from death. 


giacs to see if it was true; but my vanity was 


| ina dormant condition, and as to anger, I 
little Effie’s bedside. Colonel Mordaunt came | 


hadn’t the spirit of a mouse. 

Whenever I passed the library door it was} 
closed, but once it opaned, and Mrs Jervis ran 
upstairs with an agitated face, apparently to 
call her master, for he came running down 
the stairs immediately, in hot haste. 

I don’t know what happened, bat he was 
away foralong time, and when heoame back 
his lashes were wet, though he had not shed a 
tear over Effie, and his hand shook so when 
he tried to pour out her medicine that he was 
obliged to pass it to me. 

He seemed to avoid my eyes, and when my 
hand touched his by accident he shrank from 
it, as if he wished to show there was a new 
barrier between us, } 

It was hard for me, for I was desperately in 
need of sympathy, and would have given any- | 
thing for a kind word from anybody. i 

But I had to do without, and remind myself 
that one woman was better than a dozen men 
intimes of grief, unless the man happened | 
to be like my father, for there couldn't be a) 
better comforter than he, i 

My dear oid father, how he must-have heen 
thinking of me this miserable Christmas Day ! 
imagining me, perhaps, in the midst of some 
festive gathering, with my best gown on my 
back, and the merriest of smiles on my face. 

Thank goodness, he can’t sce the reality, 
the charred walls, the broken windows, the 
wide hall open to the cheerless sky, the 
baggard, woe-begone faces, the feet that seem 
almost afraid of their own foosfalis, the gloom 
and desolation that brood overall, If he 
could, I think he would come flying over from 
Germany by the fastest train to. feteh me 
home; and, if he came, I wouldn's go! 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
STILL MYSTIFIED, 


I stiprep out of the room as Dr. Good- 
enough came in, for I thought it was better to 
leave him and Colonel Mordaunt together. 

As I was crossing the ball Jervis told me in 
a whieper that Mr. Basil Conyers waa want. 
ing to see me in the breakfast-room, I angers 
mé to hear him dropping his voice, ag if death 
were already inthe house. Pray Heaven he 
may never come, and at least we needn't! 
behave as if we expected him. 

Numbers of people had been to call during 
the day, and I saw a heap of cards thrown on 
the hall table, which had got back to ite place, 
minus one leg. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Rivington. She 
asked to see me, but I felt ag if I conldn’t face | 
ber. Ons thing, ¥ hate crying before peaple ; | 
another, I was really disfigured, ard I did not 
wish it to be reported in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. and Mrs, Porter offered any assistance 
in their power, scribbled in a line of pencil at 
the bottom of the card. Major Bagot and 
Captain Reading probably said «a great deal to 
Jervis, which he had forgotten to repeat, for 
they contented themselves with a word of 
sympathy only. Poor Charlie Reading, he 
little contemplated such a catastrophe as 
this when he confided to me his love for 
Effie! With all his love and confidence he 
He had 


/cence. Of course there was a season; felt 
‘ecald not find it at the moment, and fel 


legsiost chaire or tables, the diay lit 
| shadows larking in every corner, the 
| face opposite to me in the flicker of 





meant to pick the snowdrop for himself but 
another band was stretched ont for it , 
which ail earthly claims must yield. Andi 
it chose to gather it, no matser forg 
reak, the chosen flower must be given up 
Basil Conyers looked rather more likg hie, 
seif, for hs had washed hia faca and put on 
@ respectable suit of clothes, at his eX pression 
was just as forlorn and micerabie, and it 
grieved me terribly to give him so little.com, 
fort. I could only repeat what the doctor 
said. ‘‘ While there is life there is hope” 
“Bat she was not burnt so very mich, foz 
the aloak protected her, and I wrappad it 
tight round her,” he said, with eager remgn. 
sirance in hia voice. 
‘*Yes I know; but she was never strong, 
and she has never been allowed to bear any. 
thing that a father's care could possibly keep 


| from her.” 


* Does she know you?” 

“T oan's tell. Whenever she opens her 
eyes they seek her father, so she must be 
conscious, to a certain extent," 

He bit his lip. 

“Ieisalways her father; she conld never 
talk of anyone else,” with the-uanronsen- 
ing jealousy of one who cannot win the doy 
he is striving for. 

‘‘Naturally. He has been father, mother, 


| eyerything to her!" 


The room was 80 dark that I conld:ecarcely 
sea him, now that the fire was getting low, 
but [ heard his impatient sigh. 

“I told my father about the picture, I 
think it struck him.” 

“Of course it did!” I exclaimed, indig- 
nantly; ** bnt he won’t own it.” 

** Perhaps you wouldn't if you had known 
as much as he did from the first,” 

‘Oc rather, if I had listened to some 
trumped. up tale, and believed it waeiras.”’ 

“‘I¢ was no trumped-up tale. ‘Phe’ facts 


‘my father can-ewear to, and the inferences's 


jury would draw would cortainly not beto 
Colonel Mordaunt's oredit, Do: you: know 
that when my aunt died not @ cregtare was 


allowed to come near her except ber husband, 


and these Jervis's that when she was dead 
the undertaker wags not allowed ‘to measare 
her for her ooffin, that no one ‘bat those 
three pnt her into her coffe; and that 
not agoul was permitted to crass ¢hethres- 
hold of the room till the coffiathad ben 
scrowed down, so that no one should. see éhe 
corpse?” 

I shuddered. p 

“This is some story got up by Bliza 
Perry.” 

“1¢ ig nothing of the sort, My father was 
in the house. He was shut ont of-his own 
sister's room; and, though he loved: ber 
more than aay of hie osher sisters, he wee 
not allowed to hear her last worde,or see her 
breathe her last. sigh.” “ 

It was strange, certainly. I coulda’s say it 
was not, and [ eadgelled my brainsto 
& reason for i¢ compatible with Laresepar I 


uncomfortable under the gese of Basil's 
eleatric eyes. 

Perhacs the story made more impression 
me than it otherwise would because ord 
prescnt surroundings—the large Boom, Wl 


the pictures standing in disarray, vo i, 


the fire: 
light, the knowledge that upstairs one wat 
nigh unto death, and the mystery hovering 
in the background | : 
“told you this, hoping you would find 
reason,” in hia deep, melancholy vows; | 
I see you are jast as much puzzled as Dam 
“Of course it was odd,” 1 eaid, slowly, 
willing to yield an inch, ‘“ You kno# A 
people are very fond of someone shey 
jealous of anyone coming so help. They 
to nurse her by themeelves.” Mra. Mor- 
‘“« My father didn's want to nuarae He. only 
daunt, or interfere in any Wey. 
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_ 
qanted to eee her, and maybe say @ prayer by 
her bedside.” a? . . 

«Ab, Ieee!” I said with a sigh of relief. 
wr, Conyers has rather peculiar views, and 

rhaps they did not agree with his sister's, 
Qolonel Mordaunt evidently kept him away 
pecause he did not want her mind to be dis- 
arbed at the Jess moment." 

imagined what I ehould have felt myself 
sith heavenly Tim’s hypooritical face by my 
jeath-bed, when I wanted the real help of the 
dorch; and I was thankfal to have found 
cagh & good excuse for Colonel Mordaunt’s 

My satisfaction, however, was 

on the head. 

@ plausible reason whilst 
bus after death, if he had 
fred off @ yolame of texts over her 
head, 1 don't see that it conld have done her 


auch hae.” 













“ Perhaps as changed or disfigured, 
sad it hur} G Be Mordaunt to let her be 
an like shes. 

age we My father way ber brother.” 
“Bat, there was a doctor?” I 
aid, » “Ht be wecte a cortifigate jt 
must be all right. 

# De. h and Dr, Hendon gtpended 
ta Be ready talitn ta deinhing, ad tetoes 

aken inkin afore 

= oui died of TP. Tammy polis! 
eee ae 

“ You no righ 

Hf there 






sey 60," 1 gaid, 

a of 

ve all.” 

Qn't trust. © is 
ie. 


I 

i nd I re. 
my own wild Se ising ee the 
night tht Effie was carried off into the 
west wiog. Would it ever be explained ? 

“He is the only man who is allowed to 
slepinthe house. Does it never strike you 
as strange that the Colonel should be contens 
tohave only three servants for this enormous 
barrack, when there are hosts in the garden 
and the stable ?"’ 

“Everything is strange,” I said, wearily. 
Ra ice IT came to Lone Hall my brain 
fag felt utterly pozzled.” 

“And then you wonder at me! You are 
mer the Colonel's inflnence. You feel the 

24 po woman can withstand, and yet 
it ’ 





_ “sdevyer donbt him,” asthe colour rushed 
info my poor blistered cheeks. “‘ Eliza Perry 
nd ined your mind.” 
0, that Tewear she hasn't. You don's 
ip mastese by abusing me, I want to be 
ced, and I would give anything on 
to convince my father,’ standing up 
ning against the mantelpiece. “Do 
it is nothing to me to coma here and 
child turn from me in instinctive 
cause I happen to be the son of 
Kh onyers? I would give up a}l chance 
sNéing in my profession, I would te content 
Oe @ perfectly ineignificant unit im county 
forthe reat of my life—if Fcoutd go 
pr.and eay, ‘Effie, I've found out my 
®, and your father hag been horribly 
Oged. Bat it will never be,” he added 
Mmily,. "' The facts are too stroug for me. I 
4 get over them.” 
*4 thoneand facts coyld not convince me,” 
i200 area woman, and women are roled by 
telings rather than facts,’’ 
‘Women havea quicker eye for character 
men. I don’t understand many things 
thous Colonel-Mordaant, bat Ihave found out 
ongh about bima to know that he is unselfich, 
erogs. most thoughtful for othera; most 
lander so she unfortgnate or the weuk—ao kind, 
he cannot bear to look apon an unhappy 
#0 good, that he sets ua all an example, 
ho — ough to be the better for living under 
* Bo. good that he neyer puts big foot inside 
a seb | with @ sarcastic smile that I 
way eee, 
4 always pains me to think that Colonel 















Mordannt does not go to church, and I didn’t 
know what to say. 

“At any rate, hs is much batter than 
many of us who do,” I asserted confi- 
dentiy; “andit seems to ms against com. 
mon sense, basides everything else, to sagpect 
Auch & man of an awful crime,” 

* Remorse may make a ggint of him before 
he dies !’’ 

I felt that I could bear isno more, so I got 
up from my chair. 

“Taere jg no use in -prolongieg this dis- 
ars 5 2 

“T know I disgust but hear wite me, 
Miss Trevor,” boldigg “tat his ean, which 
I did not feg) in totouch. Hewmeyer, he 
was ap miserable I let him bave the tips 
of m gexs. #4 sure you conid help 
me Y a . 

‘How?” Opening ide my tired eyes. 

“ By telling me hat hag pnzzled you 
since you have been ig house,” 


(on Want me te li nder a man’s roof 
$9 his enemies?” 


gnd his 
“ knowg f'm not his enemy. And 
if I cop oe $ to the bottom of this mystery, 
A I ight 


I snatehed away mi nd indignantly in | y 
the ‘idle of hig Parting oy 


have reiled af women who gave away their 
hearts without sofficient provocation! And 
am I to be reckoned amongst them—I who 
used to hold my head so high, and never 
stooped even to conquer? A thousand times 
no. I ama friend, nothing more; but a true 
friend I will be till the end of my days, and 
nothing shall prevent me. 

Dr, Goodenough gave me some stuff for my 
face, which healed is at once, so that I wag 
able to go and see Filo the next time she 
cam?, 

She was very sympathising and sweet abou 
Effie, aad asked after her with the greatest 
kindnese; bus she epuld not keep her eyes 
from twinkling when she told me that it we 
all aver the county that I had rushed inte 
the flames and deciared my intention of dying 
at Colanel Morcauns’s fest. 

“Why at his fees?” I asked, just #9 
humonr her. 
ecause if was there Major Bagot found 
ou ” 

‘“‘ Major Bagot!’ I exclaimed, terribly @is- 
appaated, 

Noman bat Son's be aler vad Ha 'f 
all a to toueh you. he ane! ro hi 
fisresly to stand back, and tepk you 






in the be able to prove bis| army, garried yoy downstairs to some 

inn a. sofa ; then he rushed beck into the very midas 
s, fat meant as & beibe? " of the flames, and came ont when the Major 
‘ Take ites you like. 1s ag said in ell good | bad given him up for lost, with a buge bundle 

faith. ¥-$he- Bir Thames seng you a | in his arms, whigh like Ve 

message, something about Bardanapalusand| ‘ Hepaseed §bhe passage, and 

the logely Myrrhe bping barns to ig his | a3 the Major, Reading, ond 9 

palace 9b shel ; oa ing to aoetve Bie f pad give ma F 
“ He might have necessary, he tur jharp reun i 

nonsenge sf @ time like 4 ¥ ’ te ¥, Antti 5 Ma the midat of a volume 2. 

‘‘for @ joke ous of season ig ag a9 | They thought he wag lost, and made a tic 

at 


@ sermon on fasting delive j 

‘* To do him justice, he had not heard how ill 
Effie was. Now, you aredying to get rid of 
me, 60 I’ll take myeolf off. How's yourarm?” 

** Better, but not comfontadle.”’ 

‘‘A good thing you haven's loat your hair,” 
giving a careless giancs at my untidy head, 

“Bat [have. It came off in handfals, I 
shell have to.cut i¢ shor.” 

‘And Effie’s?’’ with eager insereak. 

‘“‘ Qaite spoilt!’ the tearg nughiag into my 


eyer. 

‘* Spoils!” and be lopked aghast Thon 
be turned away, probably in order thas I 
shonld nos see bis face; sada sagen 96he 
let himself out Jaryia told me, ip the game 
hngbed voice ag,before, that dinner was served, 
and Miss Mordauat and Dr, Gaodencngh wexe 
waiting for me. 

byte § segmed. almosé an iaguli to .be 
eased to eat it. 

beer wares 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WHAT T SAW FROM THE WINDOW. 


Tuzne has pot heen ranch to obrgnicle in 
my daily life. Constant iognizies at the. door 
—-for i seama ga if the neighhourbood in 
general had suddenly woke up to the fack. of 
our existence — sharp gpegches, fram Migs 
Mordannt, who garetally conceals her anxiety, 
if is really exiakg, under an appearance of for- 
getfalnesa which ig very trying to all who come 
within xeach of her tongge—shori talks: with 
Dr. Gosdenough, who alwayea peeng $0 megan 
s0 much more than what he says—asilence, 
nutter silence from Colonel Mordauat, who sits 
by his danghter'g bed as if he had noi « 
4bonght beyond. 

Night afser night he and I sis up with ber, 
sharing the gare gf ber between us, but he 
uaver talks fo mg exgeph fo ask @ question 
meat her medicipe ap to time or quappity. 
The bazricr between n3.aeeme to hae rown 
hte something palpable and solid. If 1 meat 

ig eye he turne is quickly away, ag if it were 
wrong to look a me, or as if I had grown iniso 
an ungigbsly object. q 

‘And al the while I feel as if { would do 
anything to win a amile ora king word from 
hig. averted eyes or silent lips. It ia very 
paliry of me, and I mapas get over is. How I 





rush to eave him; but a grey-bgired gprite 
suddenly ome as if from under the 
quaking floor, and told them that his master 
was quite safe. and he begged they would go 
home, and nok tronble themeslves any more. 
Atter that I fancy they assisted in carrying 
the end of the hoss through the hali door, and 
50 Managed to save the rest of the houee, - 

* Lasky for yon, may dear, far I belive the 
Colonel from all pe means ie ae and 
didn’§ care periicniacly pout leaving yon or 
anyones else bshind him, Moses extraordinary 
of men! I don't kapw what to thigk of him. 
Remember, if yoa eyer want to lajwe Lape 
Hall,” fixing her.blne eyes on, me, at's @ ia 
always a home waiting for you at Bres- 
tagaby," 

How sopld she have the bearp to gay tha 
now, wher she mnat know that upihing goo 
make me leeye him? Sorheny hp thon 
my repotation waa compromised Ay ti 
absurd gosnip abous the fire. 

“Filo, dear!” I said, earnestly, ‘ of nanere 
you know shat T only §) int; dgpger Ubpgag 
going wer pear Effie?” 

The alighisgt ficser of a anile bayer 
round hex lips; apd Lam gaite aure jf is b 
nos besn tor the sad cirenwetenges if would 
have dey@opedinto.e mischievop: {woh 

My dear, Loniy go by weak 1 gaptold, 
Mr. Conyers, with YORE Raging atsgr pin, 
had carried off Miss Mordgyné ; and, 1 ap of 
the moas urgent enjreatics.you stayed bg 6. 

“ Wagae argens enirenvien ie ep he | oak 
contempyyous, as well a3 camposcd. - 

‘‘ Perhaps Mr. Conyers. Somebody 7% 
‘Gol’ and you qaid Not T7l pos lepya with- 
enti you!’ So youggs at his feet, and waited 
for the flames to fcizz'a you! ”” ’ . 

‘| Whas a etary!” my cheeks. gtawing cyipa- 
son. ‘I'm not guise @ foal, andl neKe Raid 
anything of the kiad to anyone, 20% syep to 
poor old Jervia!” a F 

“No, nat even to poor old Jeryig, who, I 
smppose, was the grey-haired pprita; bat is 
muay be true, for I got it from ap eye, jwisneer, 
and she tears were rupning down hig cheeks 
as he tald me! Naw, good-bye, yeu peor 
white-faced thing. Tom always adi i 
hair. 1 don’t kaow what be will say W L 
hears it's gil cat ghort!’’ 

“Tell him the next time he sends ma &.Mes- 
sage to see that it's a sensible cne.”’ 
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\BAY SAW, THROUGH THE MIST, SOME MEN CARRYING A COFFIN !} 


‘Ah! I had forgotten who Sardanspalas 
was ; but he told me that he was a Persian 
hing, who wouldn’s surrender even toa brother- 
in-law, but died game, in the midst of bis 
burning palace, with his beloved in his arms. 
Dramatic, bnt scarcely wise!” 

“I don’t remember anything about the 
brother-in-law!" 

“Perhaps I puzzled him up with Mr. 
Conyers,” with a jittle laugh, instantly sup- 

seed, ‘My dear, this place gives me the 

ors,” with a shiver, as she passed through 

the windy hallin her dainty garments. ‘If 

ou don’t all die of inflammation of the lungs 
shall be surprised | "’ 

I saw her get into the carriage, and kissed 
my hand to her as she drove off. Now that 
her bright little person in its velvets and sables 
had gone, the house seemed gloomier than 
ever, anda snowflake flattering down upon 
my nose in the very centre of the hall made 
me forcibly realise its unsheltered condition. 

I wondered that Colonel Mordanunt did not 
have something done to we out the wind and 
snow, even if he were afraid of letting work- 
men mend the skylight in Effie’s present state ; 
butI daresay he hadn’t thought of it. 

I gavea shudder as I passed the library, I 
am sure I don’t know why ; but the constantly 
closed door gives me a creepy feeling, as if 
there were something mysterious behind it. 

I notice that Colonel Mordaunt never goes 
there now for his long talks with the doctor, 
buttakes him into the dining-room, which is 
odd, as Jervia is obliged to disturb them con- 
stantly when he goes in to lay the cloth. 

I should have thought that the fire would 
have been sure to upeet his wife's nerves for 
ever ; but, strange to say, I have never heard 
& single hysterical scream since that fearfal 
one, which seemed to come from just behind 
me, as I sprang forward to help Effie and 
Basil Conyers. Nothing now disturbs the 
— and its silence is like the silence of 


Mrs. Jervis, who seems to have come for- 
ward into public life lately, for I often meet 
her whenever Iam downstairs, creeps about 
with a stealthy tread just like her husband’s, 
and never raises her voice above a husky 
whisper. It gives me quite a bogey feeling, 
and I find myself talking in the same hushed 
way in involuntary sympathy. 

I was sitting, as usual, on one side of Effie's 
bed, while Colonel Mordaunt was on the other, 
aboot eight o'clock in the evening, when he 
broke the long silence by telling me that he 
had some business to see after that night 
which would call him away from home, 

I was very much surprised, but of course 
did not show it, as I willingly undertook the 
whole charge of the patient until he was able 
to relieve me. He promised to do that as soon 
as ke could, and regretted that he was forced to 
leave the whole reeponsibility upon me, 

‘There ig no one else whom Effie would 
like to have abéut her,” he added, “or I 
would call Mrs. Jervis.” 

“I won't give it up to Mrs, Jervis or any- 
body,” I eaid resolutely, ‘and I'll watch over 
her as if she were my own sister.”’ 

“I know you would,” he said, in an under- 
tone, as if half to himself, 

At ten o'clock he bent down, pressed a 
lingering kiss on the smooth, white forehead 
of his only child, and without a look at me 
left the room. I never saw him look sadder 
tban when he gave a last glance over his 
shoulder at Effie, before he closed the door. 

I sent Alice to bed, and sat up alone, not 
sorry to think that the dear little thing was 
for once in my sole charge. After stirring the 
fire, and putting the medicine bottle within 
reach, I took up @ book of sacred poetry, and 
tried toread, After a time I was disturbed by 
the sound of footsteps passing to and fro down 
below, and a succession of noises which I 
could not account for. Dr. Goodenough was 
in the house, so that we were not in an unpro- 
| tected state; but I grew uneasy, as muofiled 








voices at a distance are upsetting to thenerver, 
especially when you don’t know whose they 
could possibly be. Presently there was the 
sound of wheels on the gravel, but only for ap 
instant, and I could hear distinotly the noise 
of horses champing their bits. I supposed it 
was the carriage come to take Colonel 
Mordaunt on his nocturnal expedition ; bat, it 
so, why did I only hear it for one minute on 
the gravel, as if it had been popped down like 
a child's toy, and taken up again? Andwhy 
hadn't he gone before? 

It was now striking twelve. At all times 
there is something solemn in the striking of 
midnight; but to-night it gave me quite & 
superstitious thrill, and I got up from my seat 
and went to the window, in order to 
my curiosity, and give a pleasanter turn to my 
mind. What was my horror when I saw 
dimly, through a slight fog, the outlines 4 
hearse and » mourning-coach drawn up 02 I 
grass, under the trees; and looking down 88 
heard the tramp of feet, I discovered some 
men carrying a heavy burden, which I _ 
ingly recognised asa coffin! Is was coming 
out of the house in which I was, and 
horror which had been upon me ey bs 
been no imaginary fancy, for we bad been living 
under the shadow of death, Someoné : 
died from our midat! Whose was the corpse 


(To be continued.) 





By means of an electric wire at bam 
France, the power of a waterfall is na ; 
three and a quarter miles from its lpn it 
paper mill, and there utiliced to the ae 
two hundred horse-power. In the emer 
when the deep snow for about two @ oe 
ony he +4 ae in and’ she mall, the 
between the genera wor : 
power ia om as me and the machinery ot 
the paper mill is kept in motion. 
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[rz Was A FALB CONTEST,'’ SAID HIRAM ROBB, ‘AND THE BEST MAN HAS Won!’’] 


HOVELETTE. } 
TWO WEDPING EVES. 
CHAPTER I. 


AuFarmer Gray's men were at work in the 
fields; for the weather was glorious, and the 
old man knew how essential it was to get the 
hey in before there was a change, leat the rain 

come down, and soretard the work in 
progress, and, may be, turn what now promised 
_ & profitable crop into an unprofitable 


Bat at present there wae no sign of a 


The sun shone down on emiling uplands and 
tmerald green meadows, where the swish of the 
wythe made a rhythmical music of its own as 

sturdy mowers, with long steady sweeps, 
®t down the loxuriant grass, among which 
daises reared their heads, only stopping 

tow and again to mop their foreheads with red 
®yellow hanckerchiefs to dry up the great 
of moisture brought there by the toil in 

the g8un, or to do alike cffice for their 
mouths after taking a long pull at the cider 
‘aus, which were replenished as soon as emptied 
by old Bally Matthews, who, as she herself 
Would have said had she been asked, had lived 
“Grassmere Faim a matter of nigh seventy 
yrs, and was, in consequence, privileged more 
than the farm hands, and would speak her own 
ba plainly to her master at times, they 
ving been boy and girl together, And Farmer 
Y was always lenient to the old woman's 
— knowing what an invaluable servaut 
Was, and how carefully she had tended his 
Young and ailing wife for the few years of her 
ae life, until she faded away into the 
nee of the grave, leaving an only child, the 
haied neta Bertha, a lovely little dark- 
€d mite, the image of her mother, though 

t that mother’s delicacy, to whom old 





Sally transferred the love and affection she 
had felt for her mistress when she 
brightened up the somewhat gloomy rooms at 
Grassmere Farm. 

And now Bertha Gray was a lovely maiden 
of three-and-twenty, queen of the surrounding 
neighbourhood, and of the hearts of most of 
the marriageable yonng men in the vicinity. 

Yes, Bertha Gray was decidely handsome, 
with her melting dark eyes, raven hair, and 
rich colour that mantled in her cheeks beneath 
the smooth olive of her skin, and shé was very 
well aware of the fact. Her glass conveyed 
the knowledge to her every time she gazed at 
herself in it; and, even had this not been so, she 
could not have remained ignorant that she 
was possessed of beauty of no common order, 
for all the swains were eager to tell her that 
not for miles round was there a single maiden 
who could compare with herself in personai 
attraction. Ia it any wonder that Bertha 
Gray was somewhat vain of her appearance 
and of the power she wielded over the hearis 
of members of the opposite sex? 

Though she had reached her three.and 
— year Bertha had not yet really 

oved. 

Offers she had in plenty, Many a young 
farmer had laid his heart and his possessions 
at her feet; but she laughed at them ail, 
declaring she was not in any hurry to give up 
her liberty and alao her sovereignty. For once, 
a wife, she knew she would have to turn her 
attention to household cares, and leave lovers 
and flirting alone, and this was a fate that 
seemed by no means desirable to the beautifal 
girl, in the heyday of her youth and loveliness. 

Farmer Gray, who idolised his beautiful 
daughter, wag, on the whole, not sorry that she 
should take up this position. She was so like 








' 


| 


{ 


the young wife he had lost so soon that he | 


wished to have her always with him, and felt 
@ secret satisfaction when suitor after suitor 
met with scant ceremony at her hands. 


that she would one day marry, and leave the 
home nest; but he was glad that that day did 
not seem measurably near. 

He would keep his little girl some time 
longer to himself; but when the child loved 
she should have the man of her choice, 20 
matter what his station might be, provided 
always that his character atood high. 

He would think more of her happiness than 
of her worldly advancemert. He had enough 
to leave to keep her in comfort, and better she 
should wed a steady-going man, who would 
look after the interests of the farm, even 
though he shonld be only one of the hired 
hands, than that she should mate with one 
her superior, perhaps, in worldly goods and 
station, who might after a time be inclined to 
look down upon her when the fascination of 
her beauty had worn cff. 7 

For this reason Farmer Gray said nothing 
when Bertha flirted—there is no other name 
for it—with first this and then that of the 
young men who worked for him. 

There was no harm io the lass amusing 
herself if she chose ; and as for the men, they 
must look out for themselves. If one of them 
should be so fortunate as to win her regard, 
he, Farmer Gray, would put no spoke in his 


wheel. 

Should the lass love him well enough to 
wed him, wed him she should, without any 
opposition on her father’s part, provided that 
the character he bore was good. 

So Bertha pursued her way unchecked, 
inflaming the hearts of the young men, and 
making them wildly jealous, when, without 
any spparent reason, she would withdraw her 
favours, emiles, and sweets words from one 
only to bestow them upon another who, in his 
turn, was sent to the righ‘about. 

Oaly one person ever took the girl to task 
about her conduct, and this was Sally 


. Matthews; but her scoldings had not the 
| slightest effect upon her nurseling, and the old 


He knew that it was in the nature of things , woman was too genuinely fond of Bertha to 
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be able to be seriously angry with her, and 
ahe had such bright and fascinating ways with 
her that she conid always wheedle Sally back 
into a good temper. 

‘‘Ah! my lamb,” the old woman said to her 
onee, ‘tis u dangerous game you're playing. 
Mind you do not get your fingera burned over 
it."’ 

*t No fear of that,’ laughed Bertha, merrily. 
“I$ is such fan to ceo them afi easting black 
looke at one another.” 

‘ Ty’s fay to you, mebbe,” retumned the old 
woman; “bat DM warrant ‘tia no fun tg 
them.” 

“They are euch donkeys,” said Bertha, 
giornfuily. **Do imagine that I should care fox 
one of them)’’ 

“‘Ygt you lead them on to imagine sa for q 


timg, Ab! Bertha, Bertha ! ‘tig 00? li 
p2apmather you are. She would never 

your ather make love to her if she ne 
ry ¢ a’ returning it,” 

a moment a ahade pasced aver the 
brijliance of the girl's face at the mentiog of 
bor mother. 

‘\ Boor mother | she died so young, seargely 
mora than my age now,” she eaid, gently. 

“Yet she had been a wife for nearly five 
years,” Sally went on, “Have you ever 
thought, my lemb, that your youth will not 
last for ever ?”’ 

“Why, what cap you mean, Sally?” 

“Thies,” and the a@ women's toue 
impressed her hearer in spite of herself; ‘‘ the 
time will came when the soses on your cheeka 
will fade, whan your eyea will grow dim, and 





your ekin wrinkle op like mine. 

* And then ? 

“Then, child, lovyera will be few far 
between. Would it gai batter gm ghoose 
now when you o qmay have 


some one to walk our side thro’ life, to 
grow old with you, and not see the ravages 
time will make in your face, as he makes them 
in the fairest, to go hand in hand, through joys 
and sorrows, till the end is reached at last ? 
Tell me, is not thia better than living alone 
to 4 solitary and unloved oldage?” 

A slight aga had fallen apon the girl as the 
old woman was speaking, but with an effort 
she shook it off. 

“Of conrae, Ido nob intend to be an old 
maid,” she gaid, after a parse. 

“ At the rate you are refusing your gnifors 
it looks to me yery probable thas yon will,” 
Sally gaid, drvly. 

“Oh! x9,” 

“ie mo.sea!l How many haye you refmeed 
in the last ix monjhs? Thera waa Jake 
Rogera, Mick Halliday, Willism Brown, 

omn——"” 

“Bitop, stop,”’ cried Bertba patiing her 
fingers in her cars, ‘1 will pot ligten fo you 
apy Jonger.”’ 

“Aud some halt-dozeq. others,” Sally went 
on, not heeding. F 

Yes, I know,’’ Bertha, anid somewhat 
defiantly. ‘They all made fools of them- 
selyes wishont mg apking them to do go,’ 

“Not in eq many words, perhaps, buk there 
are.other way4, chil luring men on,” 

“* Yon surely wonld nos have me marry 
one of thoae.A”’ 

“ Well, perkapa nos, but it’a ecarcely fair to 

@ young men themselves to enco their 
attentiong when you don’t care in the Jeast 
for, them,” 

“Oh! bat I must haye amusement.” 

“What ig amusement to yon may be death 
to them.” 

“ Am | to blame if they are eg. fcolich as to 
loge their heads about me? ” 

“Perhaps you gapnot help it,” the old 
woman gaid, somewhat aorrowfally; ‘‘ bnt I 
would rather see you at any other pastime 
than bres king men’s hearts” 

“Ido not beligve they have any hearts to 
break.” 

*' Don’t ba too sare of that, my lamb! Men 
have hearta, nad they do ggmatamea break,”’ 

“ Why, Selly, what has come to yon? Inever 
heard yon talk in thig strain before.” 





‘' Becauce, 
now——” 

‘ Sally, Sally, what do you mean?” 

“ Why, my lamb, you must know.” 

“TF do not.” 

“Bertha, I'm much afeared harm wili come 
of this.” 

‘Of what?” rather impatiently. 

‘* Well, if I must speak out I a’pose I mast, 
and thexe’s no help for it. I mean your get. 

j two young men by the ears.” 
“Whigh two young men?” bat a slight 


n the hue in her cheeks showed that 
' not altogether so ignorant of what 
eld meant as she pretended to he, 
“Oa I Bartha, you know,” 
“ No, I dan’t,” defiantly. 


—* meen desse Dale and Hiram Robb, 
“ h ” 


Geary, I never feared afore, but 


‘“ Boware, my lamb! Hiram Robb ia nebin 


aman to sit down q wader ineult.” 

‘*T shall treat him or gsher man jugt ae! 
I please,” imperigusly, 

“Treat him aa you please in ordi 
things, only don't give him to und 






that you yejura jon." 

“ Why Reb, 

“ He ig of strong passiona. 
He can “tala te ald woman's 
word for if; om alone.” 

& ‘2 d the girl; “I 
can t way Watlo finger." 

“ You 80 ed bot wait till hia evil 
passions are rou yad them gee where your 
vaunted cy would be," 

“ You do nat like Hiram Robb, Sally?” 

“ true.’’ 

ts fore you areunjust, is no better 
and mo worse than a hund other young 
men.”’ 


‘* You don't care for him, my lamb,” look- 
ing evxiously into the girl’s blooming face. 

‘* What if I did?” 

‘Bat you don’t. 
woman implored. 

«‘ Why should I eay that?” provokingly. 

‘I'd rather see you dead and in your coffin, 
as I saw your mother, than live to see yon the 
bride of that. mag,” Sally cried earnestiy, 

For a mement the gitl was taken abagk by 
her vehemence, but soon rallying ake cried,— 

“ How bas Hiram efignded you, or hag your 
Saeyie Jesse bribed you ta ran down bis 
riya it} 

There wag, a reproaobfalleok in the old 
women’s oyes. #8 she tageed them upon the 
heedlese gish. 

‘\ is ia true that TE like Jesae Dale the 
best, bas you wrong me and you wrong 
hic when you think ghat-he would atop to 
brike or I to accept U.” se seid with more 
dignity than conld have been. expented .fsam 
ong of her station; bas she had always been 
treated by the farmer more a6 & relative and 
fciend than 49 a paid Cepeedent, aud bad 
wogaesclonaly scguired manners maaber above 
thoge nagah with hen alags, 

Ia an instans the girl's wayward .mnod 
changed, andehe thew ber arma round Sally's 
neck, kissing her on bot withered checks. 

“Idid net meap to hogs yon,” she cried 
penijentiy, “ you have abways beem go gid to 
me ‘ 


Say you don’t,” the old 


“I promised your mother when ashe wag 
dyivg thas § would lopk after you.” 


“‘ And 60 you have, youdearoldthing! You 


have heen @ sgeonud mosher to me.” 

Tae old. women was mollified by this mark 
ot fication from. the child she had striven ta 
looks after so.she bestof her ability, and supply 
to some, exten’ the placa of the. mosher. wo 
had. been taken from her so early, and whom 
Bertha conid nos memember. 

‘I is only of yous good I am thinking, my 
lamb.’' she asid tenderly. as she.amooshed the 
rebelliona.locks away fromthe benad, low brow. 

“You don't know what sorrow you may ba 
laying up for youzselé and for others." 

‘* Bat, Sally, youth is the time for enjoy. 
ment. When Lam old end grey, and wrinkled, 
will be time enong’ to sit knitting in the 


\ obimoney-cormer |" 


The old hook h head ema. 
he old woman shook her head g 
“T; had been better, mebbe, had this stew , 
never come to work with your father's hasae 
i'm thinking,” she said, sacly, 8, 
“Way, Sally, what barm haa poor Fj 
Robb done since he has been ra : = 
asked, with the mosé innocent air imaginable, 
“Harm encugh, and io spare," the old 
woragn muttered. 
I don’t see the¢ he has Gone any af a,” 
tha girl persisted, " 
“ Becamee you won't,” Sally returned, 
“ Hag he stolen anything?” 
* Mebbe 4 
“ What,” & round upon theeld wo 


" \ man 
with fla “Do 
Eek re 
“ on’ paegn a 8 8 
® Then, what i¢ your moaning, F shania like 
ww 


#Pbere are ather things besides money thay 


be stolen,’ the old woman 4a) ‘ 
nat What thtogs ” half aro ary 


Hearts.” ‘ 

“I don’t und ;" but the flaak 
give face belied her wofds, Bhg 

ally meant, shomgh gha chose 


“* You don’t, map lgnab | Well, excl,” 


“Can you?" 
“We'll sea, Befoxe Hicam Bobb came who 


was your chief @3 the hyrvess dancag? 
Answer hat.’ 

“Why, I danced with Yasin al alike,” 

« 1 you?” 

ity en,”” 


“You didn't gingle one out above the 
ress?” 

ae No.” 

“Nor give him the flower from your belé 
when he asked for it ?”’ 

** No,” 

“Phen my old eyes deceived me; but I 
wonder now, I do, who gave Jsase that roge he 
still treasures, though it’s withered and dead,” 
the old woman said reflectively. 

** How should I know?’ Bertha said, with 
a langh ; bat + laugh had scarcely genuine 
ring init. ‘ Men are all fools, I suppose.” 

‘Fools or rogues,’ Bally cried ; * but give 
me the fools, say J, when they're like Jose 
Dale. He’s no drankard, bata steady, caving 
song felion, and I know what he'd saving 

or. 

‘' How da you know what he is saving for, 
Sally ?.” Bersha asked, curiously, 

“7 know, and mebbe you kaow toa, of you 
did know @ little tima back; but. what's the 
age a’ hia eaving pow Hiram Robb hascome? 
Robb's his name, and rob’s his natarg, J 
think,” Sally comeluded, vieiously. « | 

‘Come, Sally,” Bertha said, coasingly ; 
4 yon'ne. tpo haadupes peor bizam. ) aire 
jaa works wall, quite.as. weld aa Jesse, Dale.” 
) “Ay, eo nok seping anything: yaa bie 
j work. He ean worked spand whatheeues 
|. a& the glehouee.””, 
~« *T'm sore he dees nat.” ; 
| +UWell, at you're aure, there's an endo the 
‘mater; bat that’s what I heard; and [think 
at only night to let yon know." 5 
Ite Iwafelen! * Bertba teh angtily. “This 
panne be one jease’é tales.’ 7 

+ Jeaee.ein’s never anid ® word. about it 
ha mast know it, poor ind. 
| #1 don’t seathat he wants pisping.’ 

t+ Ale L Bertha, I'm muck afeared 
oe iby shoal is? 

“ ¥ i?” 

“You must know, my lamb, that 900 

him.” 


encoumged. 
| “ E didn’t,” the girl interrupted. 4 
‘Qa, but you did,” Sally went.on, ae 
no gainsayingit. Yon let him sbink you nis 
for bim, and so I think you did wi | 
black-browed ateanger came among 04, 
stole away your bears.’ 
«tle hen ngh-atolen it. Hos dare you 87 
such thinga, Sallp?" P 
i“ K wieh E comld baliewa you, obild If you 
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eae 


carry Hivem Robb you will be unhappy, as 


as my name is Sally Matthews. 
d all his money on drink, not on you. 
Now, Jesce bas a tidy sum saved, that I know, 


eure 


He will | 


i breeze, 


nd he is steady and persevering, and, 'bove | 


all, be 


does; leastwise I thinks he has an eyeon 
your father’s gold pieces as well. Best not 
ink of him ag # partner for life,” Sally said, 
tly. 
Don't lei ug quarrel over them; they ara 
got worth if,’” Bertha. returned, somewhat 
gptemptaonsl! y. am 
#] couldn't quarrel with you, my. nuree- 
tag 19 
“Qf course ros. Now don’t les us bother our 
hgda any more about them.”’ 
vAnd you won't think o' marrying Hiram 
Robb?” the old woman asked, anxiously. 
4] won't think of marrying either of them 
st present,” the girl laaghed, mischiavonely, 
“[yalae my liberty too much, Perhapgin tue 


intare F 
“What then?” eagerly. 
“On! the fature alone will show.” phe 
ied, tantalisingly, as she danced ous of the 
fam-house kitchen into the garden, that was 
say with homely flowers, which filled the air 
wiih delicious perfame, picking a spray here, 
abloesom there, with which to adorn herself 
ere the made her way to the meadows, where 
movers were at work. 
ed woman locked after her with a gigh. 
“Poor lad, poor Jesse!” she said, as ehe 
resumed the ccoupation that bad been ister. 
ropted by Beztha. 


CHAPTER II. 


loves you true, which I ain’t sure the | 


| Gray in their midsé, were one anda! workivg 





; asked, as she came clase up beside hia, 


Dory throvgh the garden and paddock went | 


Bertha Gray, singing gaily as her skirts, 


broshed the sweet, hort yrass that the. cows 
were browsing. 

The animals knew her, and came lovingly to 
greet her ; but now Bertha had not much time 
tospare for them. Her thoughts were in the 
hay fields, where among the mowera warked 
Jesse Dale and Hiram Robb, the rivals fox her 


agsbe in love with efther of them? 
Certainly not, at present. 


; ag she stead there with the aun lending a 


Before the advent of Hiram Robb she had | 
singled Jerse out from her other ewaing to be | 


thetecipient of more smiles and aweek glances 
inthe bestowed upon the oshers; but this 
Wal not because her heart was touched, Is was 
ther because Jesse was the handsomest 
Rman in those pert, und it pleagad her 
love, and gratified ber vanity to have this 
‘haired ‘young giant her sbject slaye, 
tod totally impervious to the blandishments, 
tnd unconscious of the charms of other rustic 
ties, 
When Hiram Robb first came, with his 
twarthy ekin and black lecks, Bertha did not 
much of him; bnt when she found he 
eaually litsle notige of her, her vanity 
8 pigned, apd ahe determined that shia 
eu ould feei her power, 
he Was. not accustomed to be passed over 
this fashion, and she would soon teach 
whether she was @ woman to be 
ited with impunity. 
In coniequence of thig resolution Jegse was 
treated to cold looks, and stil’ colder words, 
Hiram wag welcomed. with briliignui 
tiles and soft spegahes, 
The resuls may naturally. be imagined. 
he yacng man who;loved bor go tenly, with 
tha wealth of affection his honest beart 
ond out upon ber, was,reduced toa state 
 ¥9ne despsir; while Hiram, cold aud 
eensibis a firat, contd not long wishatand 


faecination the bgautifal girl chose to: 


ert over him, and became as madly ia love 
” her aa any of bia predecessors, 

A t wild, fierce pasaion that Bertha 

a 4 ad fanned intoflame—a flame thas she 

Mi find it difficuls to extingnieh, and which 

Hacorch gud burn the beedleas hands 

4 866 ib on fire, 


had been hardly hit himself some little time 
back, but who had. got over his passion, and 
was disposed to look at matters in a pbiloso- 
phical light, especially where others were con- 

There was something heedlessinher mature, cerned. ‘ There’s many a pretty girl who'd 
and already she was forgetting old Suily’s be proud to win Jesse Dale's regard—ay, and - 
warning. Hiram might be masterfai; but who would prize it, too, once she had gotten 
could she not, as she had said, windbim round it.” 
her little finger with the greatest ease? Why 
should she give up her pastime becange of an 
old woman’s silly fears? Asto marriage, that 
was not eeriously in her thoughis. She wag in 
no hurry as yet. 

So on she went to the fields, where tue Meaps 
of new-mown grass were scenting she air 
sround, and where the men, with Farmer 


But Bertha recked little of thia as she 
Went singing into the meadows, where the 
Sweet scent of the hay was borne on the 


‘* Yes,” chimed in another, who never hav- 
ing been fingled out in any way by the enchan- 
tress was disposed to be a little hard upon 
her. ‘ Bertha Gray is not much, to my think- 
‘ing. What sort o’ a wife would she make, 
always philandering after a new fece?. That 
biack-browed stranger's everything to her 
now; bai, mark my worda, he won't be a’ top 
the tree 2 month hence. She'll bave some one 
else in tow. Jesse, my lad, you're well rid 
o’ such a bargain!” 

These and such-like comments were torture 
for the young manto hear. They meant well 
in theiz attempts to console him, but'he coulé 
not bear to listen to such disparagement of 
his idoi, particularly as he could not deny to 
himself that there was some trath underlying 
‘ what they eaid. 
| Ithecould not stand the well-meant condo- 
lences of the men, still less conld he endure to 
see his rival in close proximity to Bertha ; for 
Hiram, throwing down his scythe, had 
stretched himself on the fragrant grass a¢ her 
feet, and was looking up with undisguised 
admiravion at the glowing face bent towards 
+ him. 

With a heavy groan Jesse broke away from 
his would-be comforters. He wanted to be 
alone with bis misery, and with the deadly 


with a will, 

Instinctively her eyes roved round in search 
of those two, and soon she singled shem ou:— | 
one, tall, stout, ruddy, the perfection of 
country manhood, aga he wielded the scytha 
with powerfal strokes ; the other slight, dark, 
gasurnine, with @ lithe, gracefal manner, sag- 
gestive of a panther,and which bad something 
foreign and un- English about is. 

Almost all the men looked up as Bertha 
came into their midst, but none of them moved 
to meet her save Jessie and Hiram ! 

Tacitly it seemed that the men had agreed | 
to waive any claims they might have bogad to 
possesa, and leave the field clear for shose 
two, 80 unlike in everything, in mind and 
body. 

Curious glances were cagt ak the trio by: 
those who had come under the spell of 
Bertha’s fascination, and had felt the psing of 
her rejection. | jealousy that was gnawing at hie heart, 

‘‘ Hast come to help, my lasa?” her father! He felt muxderousty-inclined, Had Hiram’s 
\ slender throat been within reach of his great, 
muscular hands he thought ke would have de- 
tived mueb pleasure from throttling vhe life 
out of him, and so preventing him having any- 
{thing to say to Bertha in the futare. 

But Hiram Robb was safe at the coqaette’s 
‘feet, and Jesse was wandering dieconsviately 
, he Knew not whither. 

The young man was very much in love in- 


stopping in his work to mop his forehead | 
wish a capacious red handkerchief, and Ipok 
proudly and lovingly at his beaatifaldeugbrer, 


deeper flash to ber olive cheeks, aud. seeming 
to find out lights and shades.in the ebpny 
masses of hair that crowned ber shgpaly bead. 
“To work? NotI, father.;,i¢ ia-too nog for | in- 
that,” she laughed, showing her even white @eed. Hehgd never really cared for any giri 
teeth. | before; bas the whole wealth of his affsotion 
‘‘ Where would the hay harvest be if wo, behad bestowed upon Bertha, who valued is 
all thought like you?” he qgeeried, good-: as mach as those which: kad gous before. 
humouredly. : | The iaot was the girl's heart bad: not-been 
“Ab! it is all right for men to work, They touched yet. Her vanity wae flattered by the 
are strong and it suits them; bat women easily,/ admiration she received, and whiol-she came 
tire. I qm tired.” | to think was her due, , 
“ Why, my tags, you never uged to tire?” Bhe litsle recked of the despaic aud pain 
“J am tired now. 1 came out to see you) She inflicted by her thoughtless condugs. Is 
work, to sit a} my eage, while you toil, I want pleased her to know that she could atéract 
® throne of grass,’ with a bewildering amila almost every manshemet, old as welbav-young, 
aod glance ai Hiram, who with desee bed endfool them to the top. of their bent, till 
drawn near the loadstar, both fongetting to) shay. were certain that she returned their love, 


| go on with their occupation naw that wheir|and in thas certainty were led to propose ; 





divinity had appeared. } when, poof in an inekap’ theie haus et pards 

In an instant eagh young man had raked a | was blown down, and they were jefs, jemesting 
beap of new-mown grasa to.form @ fragyans | oncureing, acoording to their. diffegans tempera- 
resting-place for the tired girl; but mot deign. | monte, 
ing to cass & glance as the heap Jeage bad Jesze Dale was very hard bit. He conld 
collected with a look that sent the young | not anuderstand 9 girl, finding: plexgore iv 
man’s heath wildly beating with delight, she, inflicting pain, gnd he loved hereg. wellis. was 
sauk gracgially into the whrone Hiram beg) heevy hiow tofiad ahe was noseH bis fancy 
prepared, | pictured her, 

Jesse turned away with rage, anger, and; He must have known that Others were 
jealoasy about equally. mingled. in his feel-| thrown over ta make way for bim; has in the 
ings, exultation of thinking himself beloved, it 

ia was plain to bim that hig empire was | seemed @ very venial offence on the past of 


| over, and there was nothing lets for him now) hia charmer 9, discard others for his sake ; 





but to torn his back wpon the scene af big} but vow that.ke, too, tasied the watersof Ma- 
bsief enobgntment; but how could he co)\te, ke could underatand something of the 
that, how leave hia rival in andissarbed poa- j feglipg tnaje Okkers may have fels ‘tosards 
session of the poxition he kag wsurped ? ; him when. he wag the cause of theiz being 
Poor Jeagie’s thongats were hitter ones. as | desnroned. : e 
from @ distamoa he watched those two. Nos} ‘ Way, dasse, lad, what ails you? 
so very,long ego he Gas. privileged to stand; With a vtart Jesse Dale turmed and con- 
by Bertha Gray's side and be the recipient of | fronjed bia intezlocuter. His unconscians steps 
her smiles, her honeyed wardg; noone dare | hadled kim towards the stream thas ren 66 the 
question his right to do 89; bat.new he was; foot of the meadows, and here old Sally often 
out in the cold, aud to qnother was accorded | warbed the honsekold linen thas’ waa used at 
all thas he would have perilled his life to | Grasemere Farm, in primitive fesbion, it is 
ain. j true; bat many a fashionable laandreas woulda 
‘Obeer up, mate, there’sag good fiah in the | pot baye turned out the coarse homespun 
sea &8 ever Was caught,” ssid ape man, who | sheets and tablecloths, looking as white or 


ree ete 8 
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smelling as fresh and sweet as Sally Matthews 
did, though they were washed in a purling 
brook, and scrubbed on the stones, and not 
done with expensive machinery and new- 
fangled soaps and powders. 

** Ay, lad, don’t look so skeered! Old Sally 
aint a ghost! ” the old woman went on, as she 
wrung the clothes dry. 

* IT did not see you,” he stammered. 

“Ah! Jesse, fall o’ your ain thoughts, 
mebbe.” 

* Soarcely pleasant ones,” the young man 
muttered moodily. 

“ Ain't you well, lad? ‘Tis not like you to 
leave your work,” 

“T can’t stand it, Sally,” he broke out. It 
was a relief to him to talk to somebody whom 
he knew would sympathise with him without 
any mixture of exultation at his downfall, 
which it was more than likely his companions 
in misfortune must feel. 

“Can't stand what, Jesse, the work?” 

** No, it is not that.” 

** [knowed the work could never be too much 
for you. Why, boy, with muscles like those 
I’d back you to do as much as any two o’ the 
others!” Sally said, looking with pride at the 
brawny arms, with well developed muscles 
shown by the shirt-sleeves being rolled up as 
high as the shoulder. ‘There ain't one o' 
them can compare with yours.” 

‘*Is's all no use, Sally. Perhaps if I were 
fine and finikin, with slender figure and long, 
slight fingers, it might be better.” 

* Don’s go for to say that, lad. That's 
like Hiram Robb, and you're a far fiaer man 
than he.’’ 

* Everyone does not think so.” 

* You're hipped, Jesse, that's where it is. 
What's put you out 80?” 

‘I can’t bear it, Sally, I tell you. I can’t 
bear to see her talking to him.” 

‘Meaning Bertha and Hiram?” the old 
"re nodded his head painful 
e . lt wasav i 

subject to him. _ 

“ They're talking together now?" 

‘* Yes, down in the hayfield; that is why I 
left Bally,’ gripping the old woman’s arm 
tight in one of his huge paws, “1 feel murder- 
ous when I see them, must go away, or I 
shall do them or myself some damage.” 

“There, there, lad,” Sally Matthews said 
soothingly, ‘‘don’t fret yourself about that, 
and don’t talk of going.” 

“ Bat, Sally, I cannot see him after her all 
day long, and not feel inclined to kill him. 
must go, or something may happen.” 

“Don’t you fret yourself, Jesse,” the old 
woman repeated, ‘‘ whoever Bertha Gray is 
— with she’s thinking o’ you. I know 

at.” 

For a moment a light of hope flashed into 
Jesse's eyes. 

“ Bless you for saying so,” he said, but then 
he grew despondent again. “If I dared only 
think it," he added. 

“You may depend on it,” Sally said, 
reassuringly. “Don't you give way, lad, to 
anyone ; leastwise, not to a stranger that no 
one knows about these parts.” 

‘“‘ Bat Bertha——”’ 

“Never you mind,’ she interrupted. 
“Bertha’s only a girl, and girls like admira- 
tion, It’s daily bread to them. Don’t I know? 
What girl would prefer Hiram, with his dark 
face and reedy figare, to a fine manly fellow 
like you? ‘Taint likely. You could knock 
him away wi’ single blow. Don’s you cry 
iw mg down, Jesse. You stick up for your 
rights.” 

‘* What's the use it Bertha won't have any- 
thing to say to me?” 

“Don't you take no notice o’ what she’s 
doing now. She'll come round, never fear. 

* If she does not?” 

‘Look here, Jesse. Don’t you go for to make 
a o d — now by running away.” 

af y ” 

“That is, if you want to win Bertha Gray 
for your wife.” 


her making much of that fellow?’ 
warrant.” 

‘*That won’t be much ure to me if she 
takes up with someone else,’ very despon- 
dently. 
it,” Sally returned; ‘Dut she likes you, and 
yourself before her,” 

“ Have lL?” 


** Yes, Jesse. You know the village games 
comes on the week arter next.” 


you are driving at."’ 
* Oh! you men,” Sally returned, with good- 


are!" 
** Now, having abused me, please explain,” 


offended at her reflection upon his stupidity. 


it very well at the present. 
** Well, as I said, you're blind. 


throwing the hammer and sich like?” 
with “5 
men — too; that is, the young ones ?”” 
“ es,” 
* Inclading Hiram Robb ?” 
** Yes, again.” 
“« Well, there you are,” triumphantly. 


look on his handsome face. 
Sally 
in suspense, 


cried. 
know ?” 


woman. 
** I think I could beat him,” he said, 


will look down upon you then?” 
truest friend I have. 
me. Win I will.” 


Gray as sure as my name's Sally Matthews.” 


Was as rosy as an apple. 

* Keep your kisses 
Don't waste 'em on an old woman like me,’ 
mark of attention from her favourite. 


“I feel like a new man,” 


village. 
rightabout for you then.” 


satisfy Farmer Gray, I think.” 
“* Never you fret about Farmer Gray. 


stocking the farm.” 





when I asked her father for my darling.” 


‘* What is the use of remaining, only to see 


“She won't make much o' him long, I'll 


“‘Bertha's a bit of a flirt, there's no denying 


now you have an opportunity o’ distinguishing 


humonured scorn, “how chuckle-headed you 


the young man said. He was not in the least 


He had a faint hope that the old woman 
might be right, and that, after all, it was he 
who had secured Bertha’s affection, thougb, if 
this were the case, the latter mansged to hide 


Ain’t you 
entered for all the races, and leaping, and 


“ = But I do not see what this has to do 
ert: 
** Wait, an’ I'll tell you. Ain’t all the other 


Bat it was evident that Jesse himeelf did 
not think he was “‘ there’’ by the bewildered 


chuckled to herself muchly at bis 
bewilderment, but she did not keep him long 


** You think too little of yourself, lad,” sbe 
“There isn’t a man of them all can 
stand up against you in wrestling, and as for 
running, where would Hiram be I’d like to 


Jesse Dale's face brightened considerably. 
He was beginning to understand the old 


‘Of course you could; and when you're 
victor, which 1 know yon’re going to. be,” 
confidently, “‘ when you carry home all them 
prizes, tell me, do you think Bertha Gray 


** Bally,” he cried, raptarously, ‘you're the 
ou've put new life into 


* Ay, and more than the cups and money, 
lad. You'll be victor and you'll win Bertha 


‘* You dear old friend!” and stooping his 
head he kissed her withered cheek that yet 


for the lasses, boy. , Hiram Robb, leaving Jesse 


“That's what I've been saving for, Sally.’ way, ignoring, as far as he coald, 
As you know, I didn’t want to be penniless scenes which almost daily occ 


take my word for it, and ster of Gramm... 
; ma Tasemere 
— too.” ata 
slightly troubled expressio . 
open countenance, " a Tom's 

“I never thought of that,” he oried, 

“ Didn’t you? I'll be bound Hiram Robb 
has thought o’ it many a time that Bertha 
ll have all her father has to leave, [° 
seen him casting sheep's glances at the ol 
silver when it’s out on festive 
appraising its value I've no doubt, and covet 
ing its possession a deal more'n the It 
you only thought on the lass there's 
that think a mighty sight more o' what she'll 


Well?” have.” 
“Don’t you see?” ‘I would rather she had not ao much," 
‘No, Sally. I cannot say that I see what/ Jesse said, thoughtfally. ‘I would work ao 


that she might not miss one ei 
ag | she has been eu thing to 

* Don't you fash yourself, m . You" 
nice, tidy little sum laid by. 5 ee: anode 
better husband than Hiram Robb, What he 
makes he spends in the alehouse, He 
thinks of her money, while you love her for 
herself. You sban’t want for a good word 
with Farmer Gray, and by this time he knows 
old Sally’s opinion’s worth having, Don't 
you show the white feather, lad, and you're 
certain of success. But go away now afore 
the games, why you'd be pitching away your 
chance indeed.” 

There was no doubt about it. Sally Mat- 
thews’ sensible advice comforted the young 
man a great deal. 

He did not stop to consider that a woman’s 
love, which could be influenced and awayed as 
Sally represented Bertha’s could, by such 
things as victories in running and leaping, 
could not be a pure, disinterested affection, 
which stands fast by the object of it, through 
good report and evil report, but rather a wish 
to ride over the other rustic belles, and show 
that, powerful as he might be and victorious 
over those of his own sex, yet that in her hands 
he would be weak as water, and if she chose 
she could whistle him back to her side at any 
moment. 

Poor Jesse was too straighiforward and 
unsophisticated to dream of women’s wiles or 
the complex feelings by which their minds, a8 
well as their hearts, areinflaenced and governed. 
So long as Bertha’s love came back to him 
he would not stop to study how that some 
what fickle young person’s heart could be 
worked upon by the victories he knew he could 
achieve if he chose to exert his fall powers. 

Sally had said, ‘ she must love the victor, 
therefore he must let no one else be that 
victor. She should be his by right of his 
prowess. Thus he determined, and with Jesse 
to determine was to do. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tae days drew on towards the vil 
festival, and still Bertha Gray shed the it 
‘of her smiles and sweet speeches ha 


not take it 80 





’ the cold. But the latter did 


| seoret 


Bally cried, though evidently gratified at this much to heart now. He was bayel 7. 


best 


He was not vain, but he was perfectly on 


hope, and old Sally did 


** You've done me so much good!” he ex- reassure him. 
claimed, 


“ Yes, and you keep it up, Jesse. Don’t let ecious that he had no rival in she village in 
@ man of ‘em all-beat yon. Bertha won’t care athletic feats. 

for Hiram when you're the hero of the could match him for 
Mark my words, he'll be sent to the endurance in feata of strength. 


There was not # man W 
i in ranning oF 
swiftness He koew 


that Hiram Robb had entered for some 


“Yes. And oh! Sally, Iehall have qaitea the events, but he felt not the alightest test 
store of money to add to my hoard, enough to of him. Though fairly tall he had nothing 


like so fine a physique as Jesse, an the latter 


He’d never dreamed that alight, somewhat del. 
give his daughter to « hardworking lad like cate-looking man would prove # for 

you, even if you hadn't the money; not bat rival 
what it'll come in handy for furnishing and' 


He was sure of success, because —_ 
'meant Bertha; and he went quietly 0 ban 


the girl he was determined to 


* You'll be the husband of Bertha Gray yet, | Wite and the man who was his rival in love, 
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snd whom he was inclined to look upon in 
light of an enemy. 

The day dawned at last, bright and clear— 
jst the very day for an outdoor entertain. 
nent, The sky was unflecked by clouds, and 
ihe air was scented with the perfame of 

sonette, stocks, wall-flowers, and other 

ly blossoms that grew in laxuriaut pro- 
fasion in the cottage gardens. 

Growds were assembled on the village green, 
pr here the sports were to be held. 

Many 8 bright-eyed lass was there, decked 

inher Sunday finery, come to see the prowess 
igplayed by brother or cousin, or lover; and 
many lad's heart beat high with hope when 
jy saw the girl he loved sporting the colours 
jp was to wearin race or feat, as the case 
night be. 
Bertha Gray was there, the envy of most 
the young women, the admiration of most 
the young men, in spite of the manner in 
which she treated them, 

Not a few curious glances were cast at 
st, and not a few audible remarks were made 
by the other Iagses, for, across her white dress 
Bertha wore a scarf of brilliant orange colour 
-s colour which suited to —— her olive 
tin and dusky eyes and hair, but which did 
wh agree at all with the pale blue belt that 
aeiroled Jesse Dale's waist. 

“Whose colours does she wear?” was the 
inquiry from lip to lip when she first 

, and various pairs of eyes roved over 
the competitors to see who Was the favoured 
individual, for Bertha was known to be fickle, 
and there was no telling whom she might 
favour among her various admirers. 

It wasonly Farmer Gray's men who knew 
of her lately-developed predilection for Hiram 
Robb. In the village it was suppored Jesse 
Dale was still in the ascendant, and much 
discussion ensued when it was seen that the 

giant's colours and hers were different. 

“Taint Jesse,” said one, in surprise, as 
Dale was seen to take his place for the first 
me, “Can she ha' thrown him over? I 
mide sure he was the man as ’nd wed her, 
int now she ain’é got his colours! ”’ 

“Never does to be too certain o' anything," 
turned another. 

“I eay, do tell,” cried a pretty girl, who 

soft spot in her heart for the handsome 
Jew, “who wears his colours?" 

“No one, lest p% is yourself, Molly,” 

& young fellow near her, ‘“‘ Yourn's 
bine and hien’s blue.” 
_ “Tes, bat mine's dark,” Molly cried, blush- 
mg stthe imputation, ‘“‘I—I promised Alf 
Ti wear his."’ 


2.2 


“Well, I don’t see no light blue, so ‘spose 
mela’ got anyone to wear his'n this 
“Bat who has orange? I can't see any- 


"No, there ain't no one here with that 
» 80 we must wait and see.” 
lation went on, and the games went 
Wat the same time. 

ln everything for which he had entered 
fale came off victor. The light blue 
) and belt were ever foremost in leaping, 
Méttling, racing, and still no competitor had 

‘me forward wearing an orange belt. 

This was during the first part of the pro- 
imme. Hiram Robb had been close to 
Bertha during this time. 

was watching with supercilious air the 

. men made. 

- How clumsy they are!” he said to the girl 
rsa side, ag one atter another they failed to 
& very stiff water-jamp, and got a duck- 
eee in = mud, amid the cheers 

of the spectators ; but a slight frown 
re hia brows as he saw Jesse, in spite 
is Herculean proportions, rise lightly at 
jump, and clear it with a good two feet to 

, the only man who had succeeded, and 
agg with deafening applause in 

“ r¢ 

Shouldn't have thought that great clod. 
teed, could have done it so neatly,’’ he mut. 
How they are cheering the brute ; 





wants — down a little. Wait till my turn 
comes. See if I don't take some of the shine 
out of him.” 

‘* Remember, Hiram, I have ses my heart 
on your winning the grand prize this after- 
— You assured me that you would,” Bertha 
said. 

“So Lwill. There is nobody here to prove a 
worthy foe to one who has gained everything 
he ever strived for,” he said, with a double 
meaning in his tone, and a look from his dark 
eyes that caused hers to droop, though Bertha 
Gray was not, as a rule, easily abashed by one 
of the other sex. 

‘*That is the reason I wear your colours. 
You = me you have never been beaten in a 
race?" 

“Never. Several times I have been pitted 
against champions, who looked down upon me 
because—well, because I was not so broad or 
so strong as they were.’ 

‘And you have always beaten them ? ” 

“Always made them sing small, much to 
their astonishment. Nothing like keeping 
your powers dark.’ 

‘You do not fear anyone here ?”’ 

‘‘No, indeed,"’ he said, aloud, bat inwardly 
he added, “‘ except it is that fair-headed brute. 
He may prove a foeman worthy even of me; 


but it will go hard if I do not manage to’ 


defeat him some way yet. I have sworn you 
shall be mine, beautiful Bertha, and mine you 


shall be, if not by fair meane—then by foul.”  gaped 


Luckiiy the girl beside him did not know 
the thoughts passing through his mind. 

a could not bear to see you defeated,” she 
said. 

‘*Bsoause you love me so much?” he 
demanded, with another ardent look. 

‘‘No, I did not say I loved you,” she 
returned, coqusttishly. 

‘* Why, then ? ” 

‘After wearing your colours I should die of 
shame and rage if you were defeated. I—I 
think I should hate you if you made mea 
laughing stock. You have promised me that 
silver cup, and have it I muat.” 

“Do not fear,” he said. ‘The cup shall be 
yours.” Bat even as he spoke so confidently 
an icy fear shot through him that he might be 
holding Jesse Dale too lightly in his estima- 
tion, and it might be he who would prove the 
victor; and by this time he knew enough of 
Bertha’s character to be certain that she 
would throw him over, as lightly, and for as 
= reason, as she had thrown over others. 

at he ewore inwardly that Jesse Dale 
should not win the prize he coveted. 

And now the great event was to come off. 

The Squire had given a large silver cup, or 
rather vase, very handsomely ornamented, as a 
prize, and to this was added a purse containing 
twenty sovereigns. 

This was at once the envy and admiration 
of the old village. There was not a youth but 
secretly wished he might become the possessor 
of the handsome prize. Bat they were 
tolerably certain that, barring accidents, it 
would fall to Jesse Dale, for none of them 
were a match forhim. There was, however, 
the chance that some accident might happen ; 
and though they did not wish anything serious 
to befall Jesse still there was a sort of half 
undefined feeling that if he were to meet with 
some slight mishap in a previous race it 
would equalise matters more for the remain- 
ing competitors. 

It was to be a steeplechase, and was open 
to all comers, some of the other events being 
confined to the lads of the village. Con- 
sequently there were a good namber of entries, 
and amongst the names down was that of 
Hiram Robb. 

And now the bell rang for the competitors 
to get ready. 

Hiram left Bertha’s side, and strolled 
negligently towards the tent. He would not 
let anyone see that he was in the least anxious 
about winning the grand prize of the day. 

Presently the second bell rang, and the 
competitors appeared at the starting post. 
There were some twenty of them, and 


conspicuous among them was Jesse Dale, by 
reason of his greater height and magnificent 
physique. 

One of the last to appear was Hiram Robb, 
and a murmur ran through the assembly 
when it was seen that the colour he sported 
matched that worn by Bertha Gray. 

‘“‘Bhe’ve thrown Jesse over for the 
stranger!’’ was the audible comment that 
pa from lip to . as many curious 
pairs of eyes travelled from the young man 
with the orange belt round his waist to the 
girl with the orange scarf across her shoulder. 

‘* Happen like he'll have his work to do if he 
thinks to beat Jesse,’’ said one. ; 

‘*Ha, ha!” laughed another; ‘‘he ain't 
much to look at; he’s as thin as a lath. He 
can’t have no staying power.” 

‘* Mebee there’s more in him than there 
looks,’’ said anolder man. ‘'Them wiry fel- 
lows often beats the stronger ones for endar- 
rance.” 

Bat the others only scoffed at this idea, 
He must be mad to even fancy that for one 
moment he could get near Jesse. Why, wasn’t 
Jesse the holder of more cups and champion. 
ships than the whole of the rest of them put 
together ? And was itlikely he was going to 
be beaten by a mere outsider ? 

But all these comments were put an end to 
by the competitors starting, when every head 
‘was oraned to get a good view, and mouths 
too wide open with excitement and 

astonishment to be capable of farther talking. 

It was a mile race, three times round the 
course ; but what made it rather formidable 

| were the amount and height of the obstacles 
the steeplechasers had to get over before reach- 
’ ing. the goal. 
here were hedges, ditches, five.barred 
| gates, and, to crown all, the celebrated water- 
jamp, which proved too much already for 
many of the competitors in a much shorter 
race. 

Now three times they would have to en- 
counter this obstacle; and if any should prove 
successfal in clearing it once, or even twice, it 
was felt that he must be a good man indeed 

‘who would clear it for the third time at the 
end of a fatiguing race, when breath and stay- 

‘ ing- power would both have been tried to their 
utmost. 

It was the race of the day, and, consequently, 
was watched with breathless interest by the 
spectators. 

‘ In the first round most of the steeplechasers 
came to grief at the water-jamp; but many of 

| them, picking themselves up, with their gay 

' jerseys, all bedraggled, pluckily continued the 
race, though they must have known their 
chance was hopeless. 

And still Jesse sped on easily and lightly, as 
| though he had not already been undergoing a 

good deal of exertion, with a long stride, that 
covered the ground in marvellously quick 
fashion, leaving most of the others well in the 
' rear. 
| When the water-juamp was reached for the 
second time there were only four who cleared 
it; two of them being Jesse Dale and Hiram 
obb. 

‘Blessed if there ain’s more in that dark 
chap than we thought,” exclaimed one man 
in excitement. ‘' See there, he’s a creeping up 
on Jesse, and how he do take they fences to 

‘be sure, Who'd a thought it?” 

Now the excitement grew, as it was seen the 
other two dropped far behind, and it virtually 
resolved itself into a race between Jesse and 





the stranger. 
| Loud shouts arose as they drew near the 


‘water-jamp for the last time, and it was 
‘plain to most observers they were running 
neck and neck, 
|  Bloe wins! No, orange is first! Blae for 
ever |! Harrah for orange!" were the sten- 
torian shouts that rose up from various power- 
= lungs as the rivals came along side by 
side. 

Jesse Dale suddenly awoke to the fact that 
he had a formidable foe to contend with in 
Hiram Robb. 
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He had Yakfig thstters easily, and Hdt 
exerting bittitelf Gvér thach, thimkiitg he had 
outdistanced all the reat, when he bedaté 
aware tHkt his fival wae dvéthatling hits, 
— 4 Wic dark fits Was fearly on -& fevel 
with his own. 


“Win this rate T will!” he tattered dog- 
edity. thitboel fis teéth ; for, with ths enper- 
8 offen found in sountryméh allied with 
gutat bodily strencth attd vigour, hé fete —_ 
cdtivineed that Bertha Gray's Tove Gepend 
on his befng the victor, 

Th earnest hé put forth his atrénéth, bat 
fottnd that hé had betn holding hia sight an- 
tagonist in too light estimatiOn ; for, strive ae 
he would, he could not ‘otitdictstive Bim. 
Slowly, bat surély, he was gaining upoh' him, 
till, ag they neared the watér-futnp, he was a 
foot or two ahead. - 

on 


A feeling &kin-to despair poahessi 
Jeate. Never before had be Beek Beaten, Hat 
then never before had he been pitted agafnst 
sadh aa Sntagonist. 

Ther was another thing, to0,fn Hiram’s 
favont. He was perfectly tresh when He begin 
thé rae’, Whereas Jesse had bten in hearly 
every one that had gone before, And, Mtrongas 
hb wes, the éxértion mnkt TéM apdn Dirt. 

The water-jamp was bit & Tew yutdd from 
the witihiig pour, WAddver th ts feat ot 
shove +4 Would tindowbtedly be the winner. 

A swiite of tYittinph érosdéd Pirate datk 
face'ag he heaYd the shdodte, “Orange wilt, 
orangé ts firat, dtange for ever!" ‘ws he gathered 
himself for the Teap Sovie feet id front of his 


rival. 

“AS, hal” ‘ho Thitght, extlitiety, "1 
have Beaten you hérs, shy gipatitie friend, and 
I have beaten you there aa. well,” throng & 
awitt glands in thé diréétidh whbra Bertha 
Gray todd, clays $6 thé Winting-post, fer 
fabs flastie?, aff ‘her 6yes tparkling with 
extiteiment ahd grdtifet pi Alvéatly eh 
saw herself the possessor af the silver cap. 

Pride gods before & fall. 

That look at Bertha wat fatal. Waoether 
it Gistracved his atYertion from whut wie TH 
front of fifth, or Wwitetter hit Very wedtirify 
nfaée Bich careless, it is Inipdseible to Fay ; 
but tlie Fast remains, He bifher tiltcalchlatdd 
the Gistshve, or GTF not allow himivelf wpHing 
enongh, so that he barely cleared the opodsits 


Ho ntidd & TespePate effort to Hecn¥e a Toot. 
hold, partially succeeded, when the tredcherors 
mid gave way béehéath his Teét, ad He tied 
batk inté she water, futt ab Fess with light, 
bit powerfn! spring, lated diewt of the water, 
ard be Tow awith sides reiiched thé winning. 
post alors, 

The shonts and hurrahs thes arovs were 
defehing, whe it Was seen, in Spite cf Att, 
thé Favonrite had Won; anf as Hiram Rabb 
slowly picked bYtwtelf tp from the shaliow 
water, his jerséy and bright oritze Heth 
smbared and disfigtred with the titd in which 
he had rolled, he had the satisfaction of hear. 
ing, instead of hig Own, his rival's name on 
every tongue, 

But this was not all h4 had to endure; for, 
as he drew near the winning-post with aa 
oonchalart an air as he oonld assume, he saw 
Berths Gray, with the tears of rade and tmorti. 
fication rising ia her datk eyes, tear from Wer 
shoulter the d¥angé déarf se had worn Fil 
day, and trample if in the dust at har fact; 
and as Hé came tp to her, expectiny that at 
leaét she would accord him séitte wit of 
syiipathy afrér the not dnworthy fizht he 
had made to gain the cup for her, #4a ceéti- 
bétately turietl her Back tpdn him, and, poing 
up to Jesse, who was sttrodnded by an 
aditiiring, gaping eréwd, she lipped her hand 
into, his arm, and looked up into hia finshed 
and heatdéd facé Wifh a glancs that well-nigh 
béwifdered thé Young man, and tet his pulses 
madly beating with = kind of felicitous joy. 

“Tamm co glad You Have wor, Jette!” the 
whispered, reat / ignoring the fact that etis 
haa ‘beeh openly Weating Hiram Ribb’s 
cofcurs alt day. 

But Jesse was too happy in having her orice 








mere Hin upon Hid Atm, and lodking 0 
inte his ang the Tovefizhé shinit in her 
own, to question her moiives, or thé #incerity 
of ter ratulations. 

Old Sally's words wete tfodtig it his ears, 
* Youyo in aid win, 143. Yori wih more 
than the cups and money. You'll win Berths 
Giny te well. Bhe Wont idk down on you 
when yot Catry honte sil fies pAze.” 

Wie bad been & ‘tits pioptet. Was not 
Battha, as of of, makifg much of him, and 
y—— No there wal no One Rke him fn the 
worl 


Poor Jesse waa as —_ if fhe Wands cf’ 


one of the weaker sex as he was Btromg and 
poverfal when competing with members of 
his own. 

He did not know that Bertha's ctiange of 
fachits Was ae to her desire to posseys the 
sifver ‘cip which Hiram had protmived her. 
He wag intoxicated with delight to feel oncé 
more thé touch of heF finger’, ‘to hear again 
fe sett accents of that voicé which Had noi 
addfemed him at all lately. 

“I swore I would win fof yotir sake, 
Bartha,” he said, tendérty. 

Por ms?” she qaetied, with the most 
imifotent air faraginadte. 

“Yeu, for $ou, Bersha! IT was nob running 
for #6 ptizos. It was you, and you only, i 
was thinking of.” 

“You won those prizes for me, Jesse?” 
coqnettishly. 

“For you,” he repeated, “only for you.” 

‘' And Vite large vase ?”’ 

“ Each and every one of them,” 

‘* Mine, all mine?” 

“ All yours, Bertha, only-——" 

“ Only what?” 

“This,” stodping his head over Hore, and 
whispering into ber ear, “ With them will you 
take meas well?” 

Abd thabdashed, shé answered back,— 

* Yea, Jebie, I will take you as well.” 

TH spits of the ctéwds, the young man 
wonld have taken her info his arms and 
Biseed her in the sight of the whole people, 
#6 overjoyed who he; bat, at that moment, a 


voice at his 6dr made him start, and facé the- 


intruder. 

Ti was Hiram Robb. His face was very 
we bat this Might have been Mom the fall. 

8 held ont 6n6 hand to Jas#e, whilé the sur. 
Yéunding crowd looked butfdutly to ste what 
He would do after tle defeat, wich had so 
néatly bebtin victory fo¥ hith. 

“Let me odfigratdlate pon, Dats,” hs satd, 
in aquiet voids, Tt wae fatk contedt, and— 
the Best man ha won,’’ 





CHAPTER IV. 
“*T Horm You are satisfied now, Sally 2?” 


“Ay, my latth, I’'ta eettefied, only I shoulda} 


Wa" ‘beech thore so if you hadis taken ap wi' 
Hiram Robd so mich a little tite Back,” 

“What Aces that matter?” 

‘A good eal, I think.” 

“Pitaw. Hirai knows I was only havinga 
lfttte fliztation with him.” 

“He thought it was more 'n that, I'll be 
boutd.” 

“ Tidok how quietly he takes it! ” 

“ Yeu.’ dabionsly ; “ he takes it quiétly, "cos 
he can’t help himself.” 

“Balfy, You were always unjait to Hiram. 
Why, everybody says nothing could be hund- 
svther than the way hé belived after his 
défeat.”” 

The old woman shook Her head. 

‘I msyv be unjast,” she muttered, ‘but T 
don't like it. I’d rather see » man rampiga 
around than bottle it up as he does.” 

“T have no patietce with you, Sally,” 








| 


a | a 


“ What Hive he get to totgiven " 

“ Well, child, I ain’s paf¥ial to him, ' 
~! you aah Pe hich altd; oT omg 
and thtn Tt maié saree’ winni 
vare”’ nung the 

“ You ave abided, Baky. 
haved modi heiiffeoriety., Fetes would never 
have cote Wp and shaken hardy if Witkm hag 
been the wianer.”’ 

“T b’lieve that.” 

“ Well, it’s hot fatr to K against him,” 

“ P'vaps it ain't,” the old woman admitted 
addfiy, however, earnestly, ‘ Don’t yot have 
ndvhing tidré to do with tim, Berita, inp 
laiib, NOW you're ugoin to BS shabtiad % 
Jative.”” 

**Tieave ric #6 ta¥e caté of niysel?,”’ Baths 
paid, with a toss of her head. “I kad® 
wéllWhatIam about. BsosuséT inave pettiink 
to tiatry Jesse I am not going to give tp all 
my amusement, I stppose you think Fought 
not to say a word to another man new?” 

“Oh! my lan, bé caréfal,”’ thd old woman 
said, earnestly. 

“I will be carefol enough, never tear” 
Batths rettrned, “Jesee ig wll Of. Th ie 
not likely I ¢hall throw him over for 
who contd nod even wid the vase I had any 
heart upon.’ 

Bally Matthews sighed, but witely aid no 
moré. Partial'as 6ie was to the gt die cénld 
not Help seeing that she wai friviions and 
selfish, not at aif capable of piper great 
or Gisititerestéd passion, It waw df Herself 
ashe always thorgo?, wevérct otfers; but ally 
consoled hereelf wish the hope @ht ddnstant 
companionship With a tatcre Hke Jetse’s 
must tend to elevate hers, ard Pettiove the 
drows that was cnving around it. 

The wWhols village knew that onté more 
Jesse Dale Had been reftistated as fitet in 
Bertha’y regard, sihd wai actually sow het 
affiaticed hakband; bat mary dodbts were 
exptessdd 8 to whether he would really lead 
her ¥6 tht altar #tte? all, het fickletiéis was so 
well knoWn, 

Bat this time ghe reemed fo ba in Garnet, 
and nothing ocewt¥ed to mar the felicity of 
the happy bridegroom. 

Bertha was all sweet smiles and ving 
attentions. 

Hiram Robb kept at « dietands; atid did 
nothing to arouse Je#ee’s Gormint jealousy, 
which had been #9 fietee and keen deting the 
time his rival had been favonred. 

Farmer Gray professed himself quite ail 
fied with bis prospective son-in-law; and it 
seemed as though Jesse's burque was 
eteered into a smiling and sure haven, 
not a clond to dim the brightnées of 
prospects. 

Wish the diffidence of an honest natt®® 
Jesse had been half atraid to epsak fo Farmer 
Gray on the subject of hia wish to merry! 
only child. Hé fetired that it might be thought 
he was influenced by her comparative Fiolts; 
bat the farmer bood set his toind ‘at reer on 
that score, 

“Don't troulile #6 explaie, 1d!” He & 
claimed, heartily. « No need to tell me'you re 
nod aftér her bit o’ tin, Ty's plain as theeye? 
in your face that you worehips her a8 
her motber. I only hope she tray b8 epared 
to make your home heppy leogét or! 
déar wife wis #paréd fo mie,” ani the 


z 


; glistened in the oyes of the old nian, a 


' 


loved #he meviory of the fair youny wife 
had been taken mp to early, & 
ince he “had never filed up. 
P' Jolie wroby Farmer Gray's and in = 
sympathy, The tWo mien undersiodd 
other. > 
“T will do toy hédt to rake Ber happy, 
the younger oxie said, “and I am not 
less. I have ® hide little stim saved UP, vite 
there are all my prizes,” he sided, W 


Bertha cried. “ What bas Hiram yotto bottle | pardonable pride. 


up?” 


“There, there, my lamb, don't you get{ upon,” the farmer returned ; I tell 
“T don’t like | shoald be little on both sides. Bat 


angry,” Sally Baid, soothingly. 


3, to begin Honsskeeping 
All the Better, lad, to beg bgmenps o 


Hiram Rabb, and mebbe I’m unjast, but I| you, Jease, I would give my gitl to you if you 


don’t think he'll forgive easily.’ 


jhadn’t @ penny, 'cos I know you're saves 
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r yialdn't mwke ducks aud drhkes o’ her 


aged, I will try to deserve your confi- 

Mr, Gray,” Jeste aid, carvently, 

of mow it, boy; that’s why I give her to 
qith # light Heart, and I'm certain you 

My geadge the Old father a piwce at hiv 

igtth when he's too old to work ; for, Jesse, 

go's part with my girl, You muét live fiete 


% 


mbme. - ‘ 
‘ ou a place in your own hoite, 
sar? 7 could never do that: I sirail 
inagt be gratefal to you for your goottirerss 
ype in allowing me to marry y ter. 
if think I shall have enough saved to 
a small home. Not like this, of 


ft 


* think of if, my boy. If you 
girl you must live here and manage 
me, You seo; Jesse; I'm abit old 
l'd-like a little rest sometimes, and 
Icould have it I knew there was someone 
of nfataging the farm ; antl—I oan 
you. You would look after my interessei"’ 
Indeed 1 would; ir/’ earnestly, ‘1 
wuld try to Fepay Your kindness,” 

uf hiieve’ yon Jesse, Now go asl find 
You two had Better settle the 
day: I waht it over before the corn 
for Ieliall want your help then, my 


pleased to be sent.on..such an 
ge, went in search ie es a, 0 
hr to hame an éarly for the 
Though wquettiny a little at first the girl 
weaained upon to.n & day before 
the ontting of the corn should be cotamenced. 
In thet primitive coantry-placé a honey- 
moon vas unthought of. The wedding 
tedlivitiée might last for. two or three days. 
bob at theend of them the newly-married 
cnph.were expected to once more resume 
their ordinary occupations, and settle down 
to their married life, 
Bertha was the more ready to accede to 
+, ag since the announcement cf 
be engagement she found that she: had no 
et vit. 


SREP ER 
be 


be" aft 


4 





ke respecttal distance ; 
5 yy I a ch instant, shutting out the light of en Tt was] to the lad 7” 


wi ssfor Hiram Robb, he totally ignored the 
fut that there had been any love-passage’ 
biween tert, 

focly Capen piqued at thin, and tied +5 



















ven Sally Matthews éould find nothing 
hija deporimens forwards the bride. 


ged hito, and Wworr 
am Lever once Allnded to his defe&t; onl 
pote silver cup was brought Rome an 
atin hopour of the victor & strange gléam 
til into his eyes, which onfy thé 6id woman 
Wied, and which troubled her fo¥ a time; 
lit padeed 80 aately and he Wis bo quiet 
ud thoonderHed, that she aeWed hereel was ft 
on her paré? 
days passetl on, afd Bertha Gray's 
Gay drew near. 
Date was almost patteneiy happy. 
bad peg nothing to enflame his jealoasy 
W ethis fovs for hia beatiful foncec inorés 
Tidthiéns that bravght him dldver to the 


tipss. 
whet What's this that Sally tela me? You 
a ‘Tig a dangerous practice, 1#8:' 
= ays before the welding. 
te Ohly a matterof & hundred poutas or 
« Jette unit: « thove Inet prizda I wow.” 
ba? 





fanetaced air, I kept it ont t6 Bay something 

Bertlia, ” 

a avert he her quite endugh Iad. You'll 

ies Bead. Yow tals if td the tank and pat 

ay, etter. Nothing like having a nest. 
Std i's mubh wafer there than here, The 








wilea upon Kim, bat umsaddeds. | 


&t the supper thay Farmér Gray | g 
r | there anyone ift hera?”’ | to ges back, ’cos he told me we mighé see him. 


itieth to tiy yor keep thohéy udder your | 
fifier | keenly. | 


} 
' 


} 


} 


hoped that wt 1, Bla Wad |} at é 
ied Hersélt with fenth . tite of thé day; it wae only a padsify cloud. |“ Because the boy is a little Rite vhat’é no 


doors are opén wil day tong, and with tramps | clade Her way fo wittre Me Knew the farmer 
about one never knows what might happeni/ahd His Hien wit We ay work. 


It's t00 mach to lose,” ‘Anything the matter?” Gray asked, at 
“HM you think J-ought,” Dale sid, ‘I will'phe sa Hee. 
take it at once.” “No,” she answbred, Stecould not teil him 


‘* Yea, lad, I do. I don’t care-about having) that sewed Waently WORBled atid distithed 
much money imthe honse; It sitracts bad | by Wiat Berita nea told ber, “I only canis 


Chara sters.” to Wave a 16d8 redid.” 
“Only no one knows it is here,’ sntiledy In épité Of Deine old her eyes were Hean, and 
Jesae. qhidkly seiniiéd ts feld. Théte Were Dike, 


“ Sally found it, and others, might to5; andyi'ilom, Bill, and the others, bat where Was 
perhaps they might not be so honest as| Hirath Rish? Ad) ¢és! théré Be Was in & 


‘she ia,” corer 6f the feild; awa titty ® Wetes nook - 


‘ Qaite right, six. I will take it to-morrow,’ bstidusly lightené® of & load, the ofa Wortax 
Jeése said, inwardly resolving that while he} rbtticed Her #¥ép8 £4 thé Hons’. Bartha mbes 
lodged the hundred pounds inthe back tHe! bave made a mistake when she supposed We 
ddd money, which amounted to abows témpbad séen Hits, Atl the meén, wave cfd; were 
pounds, should yet’ be spent of & weddiny | proséiit At fie Midday Well, and that wbiseny 

resent for his darling, se-soom'to be hie owas che Was Jéshé Dale, 

ow, NO ctnisvede Was rads on his abtenrs, at 

Farmer Gray excused him from work on}ihée farmer did not expedt him back tif 
the morrow, so that he might go and lodge the} evening. 
money safely at the bank, When thé tuppér Horn wad blown, atid the 

Nothing was said epenly as to the purportjiubgry min cate frodpirig i with their 
of his visit to the neighbouring town. Oaly | appetites shaPpened by the dwy's Iebour, and 
Farmer Gray and Saliy Matthews koew the! cat ronid the title, eHéfe War slit! a place 
object Of it, but hé had whispered to Bertha, | vacsAt—Tesce Dales: 

&s he kisdéd hér red lips in the porch, before; ‘I wonder what keeps the lad?” Farner 
he set. out, that he meant to bring her «| Gravy PérdaPhed, Aa He carved the huge roond 
wedding. gift, s0mé6 ornament that sae saould} of duld sHleea Beef, “He cashis to. have been 
wear on her bridal morn, and in her.gratitude | back the last hour or more!” 

for the expected prérent she. kissed bim back; “ Happet-Hlte hew ibg grand things for 
with a warmth she did not often bestow upon{ to-wrortow,” One of tid Met ealé, with a lock 
him, and told him to make as-mueh haste a5 | avd gigplé a¥ the Uride, that was medut to be 
he could, as she should be impatient for his | huiieroum 

retarn, Lhe meal progressed, but still there was no 

Awa: went, happy in his love, and| sign ot Tete, ANA Tha WondéPnient Iidreased 
satishiod that the eagerness she showed) ac to what cont? be déthining Hitt, 
for Kia retin was on his own account, He} OF the EWS Wottiet, is Was the Gld servant 
did nét Know how mitch the promiaxd) who was fidgety aid uncomfortable; the 
present had to do with, it, and Bertha/ bridé-eléot Showed nd sigma Of anxtéty, 
stood in thé porch watching his stalwart} “He'll ba Beek, Hever fear,’ Bertha eid, 
forth wi he ftrofe away, the pictu¥e of! confitierntly, “fie prdtiifecd the & grand wed- 
life and HHrength, with the jan shining on his} ding site. DPéririva he's bad to wait for 
yellow curls, and turning them to gotd. But} thas!” 
it Wad ndét so mitith of her handsdiie lover] Old Silly, HAWE¥er, Wis hot at eave. Wher 





, he was thinking k& GOnjédturiog what fort | the mherf Had gotie Out Utter theic tipper she 
t she prosent he had promised her would tke. stopped the TurMerx He he Was absit vo follow 


As she stood thére'ih the brilliant stinéhine / them. 
a dark shadow seenfed to fall actosa her foran) “ Wastt#” she ca¥4, ‘that cain Rave cote 





gone in an instant; but a sadden lcame} ‘I daresay its all right, Sally,’’ Patite? 
over her, ‘The shatdw tébk the form of Hiram) Gray returned, “He Ml Yurh up presently, kafe 
Robb. aod sowid.” 

* Ts dnybody titts 7” Bhs called, bus only] “LT don't lke it, Whéter,” fhe csminted, 
thé echoes of Her oWh voice answered Ker. | “ Jesie Dalé bad's arve stim ith him; peér- 
“T ath fdolidh,” she imtittered to hersel?. | haps he’s Beet robbed, and-—— 

‘* Of course, all the men were at work at that; “Sally, WHat wily you?” hé ifitertupted. 


Sally,” she Raid, goin: into the Kitchen where reason for thinking that any harm shoald 
the’ off Workin was at Work preparity the | have happened to bim.” 





) sttatantial nieal that Was consumed by the; “I'm afear'd, macter,” she persisted. ‘' He 


a 


*r fo Wie prospective séu-ii-law a | 


Gidn’t You tike it to the bank, | 


Welt, Jékse answered, with a somewhat | 


rfién in the middle of tite day, “Bully, was! had the money, ard DkWOW hé was io « horry 


Sally lodked wp froin the solid Bhettuniplings | mach hodrét thin we txpectad, knd now it's 
ehe was thantpolating, preparatory to patting | ted o’tlddt.” 
them into a large saucepan of boiling Water! “Sotbetiifiig had Wetainsd Aim. We'll ste 


she had ready on the fire. i him in thé oe Sm te upon ff, Jesse 
“ T saw no one,” ste dnewered. 'Ddte Will be HO “Thgyard on his wedding 
* None’ of thé mien Uitte 17” pereisicd | morn.” 

Bertha. | Bat Sally Was ndt'to be convinced, and ik 
* Not that I paw, my lathb; Bat Til go and; was with a heavy heart that she saw the doors 

eee.” | made tast for te night, anti knew that Juice 
Stic Weft Ovér the Hoticé, bit sdsH caitit’ Dale Was tios Within Me hose, = 

back, Gedtaring thére Was 16 cre abdut. | Farmer Gray thought it a litile odd that tite 
“I fancied I ssw Hitath Robb,” Bertha! youtig tian did vids rétarn by midnight, bat 

aid he could not bring hithself to balfeve thas an}- 


The old woman started, ad 1ok#a at het! thing serious had happentd to him ; and ws bs 
| pointed out to the faithfal old Bérvant, who 
“Wists ghdnld He want dbowt fle Rouse urged hit to make itttiiries, Tf was tdo late 
now?" she asked. that night to db auytting, the bank had beer 
“I diresay is was Goly fattcy, 4 does not | shut long since, but it Teese Aid not appear by 
nikttér,;” the girl suid, cirelesdlyas she Moved | then he would ride over the first thing in the 
awe. | morning, and ees if Hnything had béen heard 
The old woman looked disturbed, ho waver. | of him. 
“He didn't Know Jesen was going,” sho’ With titis the old wohtan had to be content; 
muttered, ‘or i’ve mo conbt Me‘ ba philon-, but she fever closed ‘het eyes all night, think. 


| dering after Berths, and trying to make her | ing of the absetit youth, and wondering what 


chanye her mind even now. I'l go and sete if the shadow mean’. 

hé's where he ought to*be—at work.” | Two oF th¥ee tides se thought ale heard 
Dropping the duriplings into the boiling him knédk, and crept Out of bed to és him in; 

water Sally went out into the sunshiuve, and, bat when she opened the front Goor there wes 
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nobody, and a deadly chill settled down upon 
her g away the momentary hope that 
had sprung up. : 

Once she went to his bedroom, fancying that 
perhaps after all he was there peacefully sleep- 
ing; bas the cold moonlight shone with a 
ghastly gleam upon an empty bed, and she 
crept back to her own small chamber more 
than ever disheartened, and certain that the 
shadow seen by Bertha had been an omen of 
misfortune. 

Meanwhile the bride-elect did not allow 
fears or forebodings to disturb the serenity of 
her slumbers. he was perfectly certain 
nothing would keep Jesse from her side the 
following day. 

She slept sweetly, and her dreams were 
pleasant ones, She saw herself robed in white, 
plighting her troth to her betrothed ; but some- 

ow, unaccountably, when the ring was on her 
finger, and her bridegroom bent forward to 
bestow upon her the bridal kiss, the lips that 
touched hers were not Jesse’s, but Hiram’s. 

She rose early, and inspected the bridal 
finery that she was so soon to don, and the 

resents that Jesse had lavished upon her. 
hat more would he bring her? she won- 
dered. 

She had hinted that she would like a thick 
gold chain. Was that what he meant to pur- 
chase for her ? 

Fall of pleasant anticipations of the coming 
ceremony Bertha descended to the garden, 
where the grass was yet dew-laden, and the 
_= were sending out their sweetest per- 
‘ame, 

Bhe gathered some white ones to twine into 
@ chaplet to adorn her dark hair. She was 
busily engaged choosing the fairest when she 
heard a step on the gravel near. 

‘*It is Jesse,” she thought. “I will punish 
him for not coming home last night. I will 
pretend I have not heard him," and she 
stooped lower over the fragrant rose-bush, 
apparently absorbed in her employment. 

Astonished, after a few moments, to fiad 
that she was not o in his arms, she 
dooked up; but the next moment started back 
as a shadow fell athwart her, and instead of 
Jesse’s ruddy face she saw Hiram's dark 
visage bent on her with an inscrutable look in 
the eyes. ‘ 

“You!"’ she ejaculated, startled. 

* Yes, it is I,” he said, coming a step nearer, 
and she could feel that his eyes were glowing 
with a blood.red fire as he seemed to devour 
ther face. ‘‘ Let me be the first to congratulate 
you on the happiness that awaits you on this 
your wedding-morn."’ 


OHAPTER V. 


Tere was no doubt that Farmer Gray grew 
anxious when he found that there were still 
no signs of Jesse Dale, when he came down 
the next morning. Sally’s fears had infected 
him, and he wanted no to mount a 
horse and ride into the town. He did not say 
anything to Bertha. as to his errand. Some- 
how, he was weighted down by an unaccount- 
able apprehension. I+ seemed so strange that 
‘the lad should not turn up on his wedding- 


day. 

He rode to the bank, and here he received 
the first confirmation of his fears. 

Nothing had been seen or heard of Jesse 
the pesealie day. 

Terribly med, Farmer Gray pursued his 
inquiries, with the result that nobody seemed 


to have seen the young man since he left the 


farm. 

Afraid that Jesse might have been the victim 
of some foul play he went to the police. 
Station before he turned his horse’s head 
homewards, which he did at length, with a 
heavy heart. How was he to tell his darling 
that her lover was miesing ? 

| faint hope he might have had that he 
wo find Jesse at the farm on his return 
was diepsiled when Bertha flew to meet him, 


& mixture of indignation and anxiety on her 
face 


“ Father,” she cried, “itis nearly eleven 
o’clock, and Jesse has not returned. It is too 
bad of him. It is so unlacky for a bride to be 
kept waiting at the altar.’’ 

** My poor little girl,” he said, brokenly. 

“ Father, what is it?" she exclaimed, “ you 
have bad news?” 

Then he told her as gently as he could the 
fact of Jesse’s disappearance. 

Bertha broke out into stormy weeping, 
which was as much wounded self-love as grief 
for her lover’s possible fate. It was so horribly 
annoying, when alli her finery was ready. 

Sally listened quietly to what the farmer 
had to say. 

‘I knew it,” she said, ‘ I knew there would 
be no wedding this day,” 

“ How did you know. Did Jesse say any- 
thing to you?'’ demanded Bertha, between 
her sobs. 

"No, he only asked me to look after you 
during his absence, which he’d make as short 
as possible,’ Sally said. 

* Then what do you mean by saying you 

a there would be no wedding this day?” 
angrily. 
**I don’t know what I mean by it, my 
lamb,” the old woman returned sorrowfally ; 
*‘ only it seemed borne in upon me that, some- 
how, you'd never be the poor boy’s bride. I’ve 
thought so ever since——” 

“ Since when?” 

“Since that black-browed stranger came 
wi’ his crafty ways and smooth tongue.” 

“ How absurd you ars, Sally! You'll be say- 
ing next that Hiram Robb has something to 
do with Jesse's disappearance,’ Bertha said, 
irritably. 

‘* Heaven forgive me, I believe he has,” Sally 
muttered to herself. But she would not say 
80 openly. ‘* What's to be done now, master?” 
she asked, turning to the farmer. 

‘* We can do nothing but wait,” he replied, 
“and see whether anything turns up.” 

*“ And the fowls and puddings?" Even in 
the midst of her very real anxiety regarding 
the uncertainty of Jesse’s fate Sally's thoughts 
_ Feverted to the things she was preparing for 

the } omaanye beam 

‘ Serve them up at the usual hour; the men 
must have their dinner. Come, lass,”’ to hia 
daughter, ‘‘dry your eyes ; no good will be done 
by spoiling them. Perhaps, after all, Jesse may 
yet surprise us by turning up in time for the 
ceremony.”’ 

Bat that time came and went, and still the 
bridegroom was absent ; and the bride passed 
from fits of anger to fits of weeping, as she 
alternately raged at Jesse for daring to put 
such a slight upon her in the face of all the 
village, and bewailed him as dead. 

It was not till towarda evening that all un- 
certainty as to the fate of Jesse Dale was 
removed. 

A member of the police came to Grassmere 
Farm, and asked for Farmer Gray. 

“* We've found something, sir!’’ the man 
said, respectfully, 

“Hash, not out here. Come into this room!” 





grave. ‘‘My daughter might hear, and as she 
was to be married to.day——" 
“I understand, sir. Poor young fellow ; he’s 
had another bridal.” 
** You mean to say ?” 
P ‘I mean that there has been foul murder 
one.” 


“Murdered! Good Heaven, you do not 


| mean that Jesse Dale has been murdered?” . 


gag; the farmer in a horrified tone, his 
rubicand face turning pale at the bare idea. 
, ‘I’m corry, sir; but it is so.” 
* Tell me how, when, and where ?” 
“* Well, sir, after your notice as he was a- 


ed at 
‘ missing of course we searched ; but it wasn’t through Hiram Robb’s mind abo “4 
till awhile agone that we found any traces of the corpse; but, if they did, his ou 
him. ba alying in Dinglewood Dell a demeanour gave no sign of them, 
corpse!" 






*' I can’t believe it ; it’s too horrible, Pog 
poor lad!" rin 
** Please we want you to come and see 

afore he’s moved,” the policeman continned 

Stunned and dazed by this awful calamit 
that had come so suddenly Farmer Gray foi. 
lowed the man to the beautifal, but seoladeg 
copse that was known by the name of Dingle’ 
wood Dell. There was a short ont throngh 
this to the village, which Farmer Gray's men 
sometimes used. 

The se, however, was some distancs 
from this path, concealed under @ dense magg 
of undergrowth. 

It might have Iain there undiscovered fo 
months, as few penetrated to where it was 
found. It was only by careful searching that 
it was at last spied by an extra keen pair of 
eyes. 
vA the very first glance the farmer saw that 
his intended son-in-law had, indeed, been 
cruelly done to death. 

The handsome face was distorted and pals, 
the hands were clenched, and a ghastly wound 
showed that a murderous blow had been struck 
in a dastardly manner from behind. 

That Jesse had made a fight for his life, 
even after he had been wounded, was shown 
by the fact that in one of his clenched handa 
there yet remained a scrap of cloth to which 
a button was attached, 


It was supposed that he was strack from 


behind when walking —— the path, that the 
blow rendered him senseless; that the mur. 
derer, who must have been ot hercn. 


lean strength, then, thinking he was dead, 
took him up in order to hide the corpee; that 
Jesse reviving had turned upon the assassin, 
and a straggle must have ensued which ended 
by the desperately wounded man getting 
another stab, which proved fatal, 

With such force had this second blow been 
struck that the blade of the knife had broken 
short off in the wound. 

It was evident he must have been attacked 
soon after he left Grassmere Farm the day 
before, and the money he was to have taken 
to the bank was missing. 

The corpse was carried back to Grassmere 
Farm, as Shoes the nearest place, to await the 
inquest that must follow. 

So ended Bertha Gray's wedding-day. 

Jesse Dale, who was to have been her exal- 
tant bridegroom, lay a disfigured in the 
small chamber that had been hia in life, on 
his breast the white roses that his betrothed 
had plucked to twine in her bridal wreath. 

Bertha world not see him. ‘She had a 
horror of death ; but all the men went to take 
a last look at the comrade they had liked even 
while they envied him. 

Sally, who had taken up a position near the 
bed, narrowly watched the men as they filed 
in and out; but, above all, she sora 
Hiram Robb. ai Seki 

The old woman’s eyes were dry, ba 
was a strange glitter in them as she fixed them 
on the fan a the man she suspected; but 





‘his features as he it 
Bertha's father said,ashe saw by the police- | hie rival, fixed and rigid in death. 
man’s face that the news he had to tell was | 





Hiram bore the ecratiny well. There wae 00 
trace of any feeling, save one of awed pity, “ 
zed at the lineaments 


Nota muecle moved as he looked at the 
powerfal formextended there—that form which 


|only yesterday was instinct with & glorious 


an inanimate 


life and strength, and was now phy ny oe 


mags of clay, that would soon 
and corruption. 

Jesse Dale’s career on earth wae ental. 
He wanted nothing more, not even Be 
Gray's smiles. Her words, her soft ony 
would have no power to waken him from “ 
slumber that sealed his eyelids; the oth 
that enfolded him, instead of being bee, r¥9 
rounded ones, were the fleshless one# 

grim destroyer death, 
Bach thoughts as these may have 


there was 00 


'exultation in his manner, only & subdaed 
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—_— 
gerow and regret for the dreadfal fate that 
ipd overtaken his rival. , 
fren old Sally was puzzled. Superstitious 
she was, she thought the corpse would | 
oly make some sign if confronted with its | 
; but in vain oe looked for even the ' 
flicker of an eyelid. 
ee I wrong?” she muttered to herself, 
gen Hiram had followed the others. ‘' And 
iyi he really no hand in compassing Jesse’s 


? 

fadly she watched beside the bed. 
“You loved her so well,” she murmured, 

hising the corpse. “My lamb 
vad ha ' been safe wi' you; but now, will 
jut black-browed stranger win her? Oh! if 
{wold only know who had done you to death 
sho had robbed you of your money—I 
mid give him up to justice; but bow can | 
[fod out? Who had any interest in your 
jah cave Hiram? Yet, yet one must be 
me You asked me to lock after your 
wwling. I will do it, and save her from harm 
Iean.” 
> she spoke, almost as if that rigid figure 
wild understand her; but the cold pale lips 
wreranswered. They had uttered their last 


wrds on earth. 
Aninquest was held ; but nothing waselicited 
wit, Sally was questioned among the rest, 
she had nothing save suspicions, 
wlounded suspicions they would have been 
deemed, she well knew, against Hiram Robb. 
What was the use of saying anything? Not 
one of the men had been miesing from hia 
work on the day Jesse was murdered. She 
herself, sciuated by some unaccountable 
impulse, bad been down to the fields and 
counted them. There was not, apparently, the 
slightest xspicion attaching to any one, no 
osase for jealousy or hatred, for Hiram had 
congratulated his successfal rival in the most 
hearty manner, and had evidently only been 
— himeelf by flirting a little with 


No, there was nothing to fasten it upon 
wmyone, and if was put down to tramps, 
pirticllarly as no trace of the money was 


Had one of Farmer Gray's men been the 
mrderer and stolen the money it would 
lave been pretty certain that sooner or later 
te would have betrayed himself by lavishing 
oat his ill-gotten gains. But, narrowly as 
i Sally watched, she could discover no trace 
dthis either with Hiram or his companions. 

Soall that was mortal of Jesse Dale was 
kid in his solitary grave, and life went on 
vishout him, 

The sun shone, the flowers bloomed, the 
ttdstang, and Bertha Gray soon wiped away 
lw tears, and bestowed her smiles upon those 
toremained. 

Ud Sally had managed to possess herself 
tite broken knife, and the bit of cloth with 
fe button attached that had been found 

in Jesse's dead hand. 

twas not a difficult thing in that primi- 
® place, The verdict was given. It was 
tte tramp, who was hundreds of miles away 
then, and whom they would in all pro- 
Miility never see again. It was no use keep- 
4 these evidences of the crime that had been 
mmitted in Dinglewood Dell; but Sally 
t differently. She put the things away 


y. 
ill bide my time and watch,” she thought. 
Bat 8 I may find something.’ 

the months rolled on, and no clue was 
Jesse's murderer. His fate seemed to 
ten, only one old woman kept his 
The fresh in her heart. 
» grass was green upon Jesse Dale’s 
bad Tt was nearly a year since he had 
ten his last upon Bertha Gray’s fair face, 
thes radiant with smiles, came into the 

» Where Sally Matthews was at work, 
ped her arms about the old woman's 
While she imprinted a kiss upon her 


gt 


aq 
Vaint 





“have something to tell you,” she said 
Weningly, 8 you, : 


“ What is it, my lamb?” Sally queried. 

" Guess!" 

“I’m no hand at guessing, child. Mebbe 
it's & new gown.” 

‘No, no,” smoothing down the frills of her 
gaily-coloured drese. She had not worn 
motrning long for her lover. “It’s some- 
thing elee.” 

“Ta it?’ 

* Yes,” half pouting. ‘' You do not seem to 
take any interest in my affairs?” 

‘Bot I do, my darling,” Sally hastened to 
assure her. ‘ Tell me your news," 

‘‘T am going to be married.” 

“What!” with a horrified look on her 
wrinkled face. 

*‘T am going to be married,” Bertha re- 
peated. 

“ Wo-..."*” 

‘‘ Hiram Robb.” 

“Hiram Robb! Girl, are you mad?” 

‘* What do you mean, Sally?” 

**Goirg to marry Hiram Robb, and Jesse 
not a year dead!” the old woman muttered, 
more to herself than to the listener. 

**Why not?” the girl asked, quickly. ‘Of 
course I should have married Jesse had he 
lived, but one cannct spoil one’s life because 
of the dead.”’ 

“ Yon’re not afraid ?” 

‘' Afraid of what ?”’ 

‘‘ Marrying Hiram Robb.” 

‘*Why should Ibe? Father was only say- 
ing the other day what a help Hiram was to 
him, and how hard be worked.” 

** Ay, so he has since—since——”’ 

** What are you saying, Sally?” 

** Never mind me, girl. I was but thinking 
my own thoughts. So you’re going to marry 
Hiram?” 

“ Yer,” 

‘* And when is it to be?" 

‘At the harvest home.” 

** 80 soon?” 

‘* What is the use of waiting?” 

‘* Poor Jesse!” 

‘' He was always your favourite, Sally.” 

** Ay, I loved the lad. I would give this 
right hand,” laying it down upon the table, 











Simple-minded as he was, he had yet made 
his will, bequeathing a!l to her, and had signed 
it, not knowing or heeding that marriage 
breaks a will, and that he would have had to 
make another after the ceremony; conse- 
quently it was all hers, and through her would 
come to her husband. 

The large silver cup that he had won after 
a close struggle with Robb still decorated the 
sideboard, and soon would be in Hiram's 
possession, together with the other lesser 
prizes. The presents he had given Bertha 
would decorate her for her bridal with 
another, 

Was it any wonder that old Sally's eyes 
were dim, or her heart heavy when she pon- 
dered on these matters, and wondered how it 
would end? 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tue eve of Hiram Robb’s and Bertha 
Gray's wedding-day had come, and a bustle of 
preparation was going on at Grassmere Farm. 

Unwilliogly, indeed, Sally Matthews joined 
in the work of getting ready the feast. It was 
only for her nurseling’s sake that she did it at 
all. The memory of that other wedding-eve 
haunted her. Would this one pass over without 
something dreadfal happening ? 

Her mind was full of Jesse. She kept 
fancying she heard his step, and that he would 
come in and forbid this marriage, which 


‘geemed so horrible to the old woman, but 


which she was powerless to prevent. 

When her work was done she went up to 
her room oppressed with an undefinable fear 
of some intangible horror hanging over the 
house. 

She retired to bed, but for some time sleep 
would not close her eyelids; and when it did 
come it was to bring with it such ghastly 
dreams that the old woman woke up trembling 
in every limb, and with a cold sweat of horror 
breaking out upon her forehead. 

Shivering and shaking she dressed herself, 
muttering fearfully the while, and then 
hastened to Farmer Gray's room. 

He was already astir, early as it was, for 


and speaking empathically and with strange there were several thir gs he wished to see to 


earnestness, “if by so doing I could discover 
his murderer.” 

**It was some tramp.” 

** Tt might ha’ been.” 

‘Tt was. Who else would have done it?’ 

Old Sally was silent. She could not tell the 
girl that, in spite of all, she believed Hiram 
had in some way compassed Jesse's death. 
Bat it was horrible to her to think that her 
pet lamb, Bertha, shouid so eoon put another 
in the place Dals should have occupied, and 
that other should be the one that she sus- 
pected of being his murderer. 

Hiram Robb had behaved most circum- 
spectly. He worked hard, and seemed to have 
given up his drinking habits. 

He was Farmer Gray’s right hand since 
Jesse’s death, looking after the farm and 
its interests, and saving the old mana great 
deal of labour. 

He bad not openly ran after Bertha; but 
Sally Matthews, to whom the knowledge of 
her nurseling’s fresh engagement came as & 
great blow, felt assured he must have been 
paying court ~op ry and this did not in- 
crease her liking for him. 

She felt that Bertha's future life would be 
fall of misery mated to this man. But how 
could she save her from it? She had pro- 
mised Jesse she would look after his darling; 
yet how powerless she was. 

The days drew on to the harvest home and 
to Bertha Gray’s wedding day—her second 
wedding-day ! 

Once again the bride-elect revelled in getting 
av her things for her entry into her new 
ife. 

Sally Matthews went about the house with 
a heavy heart. Jesse had left everything to 
Bertha. The money he had hoarded for her 
sake, the cups and prizes were all given to 


i a 


| 
i 





on this his daughter's wedding-day. 

‘*Come in,” he said, in answer to Sally's 
trembling knock. ‘‘ What is it you want?’’ 

** Master,” she gasped, trying to speak 
quietly, only the horror she felt pervaded her 
tones. ‘‘ Master, let me speak to you?” 

** Woman, you have bad news!” he oried, 
alarmed. ‘ Bertha, my child!" 

‘* No, she’s safe yet—only hear me,” 

‘Speak on, Sally,” he said, relieved that 
there was nothing wrong with his daughter. 

‘* Master, a year ago there was a young 
man here who loved Bertha well.” 

“ Jesse Dale?” 

‘‘ Yes, Many and many a time he’s told me 
how he was saving for her, and he was foully 
murdered.” 

“« Well?" 

‘* Master, don’t think me daft, but for a 
year or more I’ve thought Hiram Robb mur- 
dered him! Don’t look at me like that; now 
I'm sure of it! No, hear me still. Last night 
I dreamed your wife came to me and begged 
me to save her daughter from the fate of being 
married to s murderer!” 

‘Bally, how dare you speak like this?" 

‘‘ Master, listen to me. She told me to 
look in Hiram Robb's box. I know there's a 
chest he keeps locked in his room. For your 
daughter's sake come with me and open it. If 
there's nothing there, call me mad, anything 
you will, only come. It’ll harm noone. She 
told me to do it—your wife, Bertha’s mother. 
It there's nothing wrong there’s no cne but you 
and I need ever know. I'll bless you all my 
life if only you will come now!” 

The old woman's earnestness infec'«d 
Farmer Gray in spite of himself, and the 
allusion to his wife touched him. 

What if it were really a command from the 
dead? Perhaps it was as well to humour 
Bally. He knew she did not much care for 
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the present bridegroom, but if she caw that} “Heaven forbid! The match must be 


hér suspicions were wrong it might eace her j broken off; but we must find some excuse. 18 


mind, 

Hitam. Robb, the marderer of Jesse Dale! 
It-was preposterous, Had he not been at work 
the whole day, and he had never been missed ? 
There was nothing to connect him with the 
maréer ; still, perhaps it was better io hamour 
Sally's whie, 

‘he bridegroom had been up and ont early 
on this the morning that was to ceo the con- 
summation of his hopes, the realitation of 
those plans whioh he had known how to wait 
for, but which he had been determined to pur- 
gue to success. 

There were several things he wished to see 
to about the farm. Already he assumed the 
airs of a master, ordering about the men, who 
were his companions, in an autocratic fashion, 
which did not increase their friendly feelings 
towards him. 

There were mutterings under their breath 
that the new master of Grassmere Farm 
would prove a very different employer from 
Farmer Gray, who, though he insisted upon 
having the work:properly done, was always 
lenient and thoughtfal for the comfort of those 
whom he employed. 

Dhere was nothing to prevent Sally and her 
companion from entering Hiram Robb's room, 
and dragging out the box from under the 
bed 


Farmer Gray was infected by the old 
worian'’s earnestness, and never stopped to 
consider the propriety of the act they were 
committing, 

it was a dtrong box, clamped with iron, and 
seottrely looked. There was uo kéy, bat two 
or three powerful blows of a hammer goon 
baret it open. 

There lay come old garmenis. Lvidently 
it bad not been opened for a leng time, 
for & musty emell iesued from it. 

Carefaly the old woman lifted out the dis- 
used clothes, and examined them eagerly ; but 
there was nothing to show taat thoy had any 
conection with Jesse Dale’s death. 

“ Thank Hea "murmared Farmer Gray, 
with a sigh of relief, when the trank had been 
emptied. ‘It would have broken my dar. 
ling’s heart. You see now, Sally, you must 
bave made a mistake. Hiram Robb is no 
murderer!” 

“Mebbe,” the olf woman answered da. 
biousty, ae ehe began to replace the garmenta 
in the réctptacie from which they bad been 
taken; ‘‘ bat why should she ha’ come to me 
last night?" 

“You were overwrought, Saily; and you 
dreamied that. Ha! what is that?” 

This exelama was cauced by seeing a 
emeti bundte fall from one of the garments 
Sally was folditig. 

The old woman snatched at it eagerly, and 
shook i open. 

“ L knew, I knew,” she cried, trinmphantly. 
*' She didna come for naught !"” 

* Sally, what is it?” Farmer Gray cried ; 
but his face had blanched, and his lips 
trembled 


“ What is it 2?” she eohoed shriliy, “ Way 
loék! What is this, and thia?”’ 

Bertha’s father bent to look, and gave a 
heavy groan. 

The articles the old woman held up were a 
waistc6at ¢tained and discoloured, and a white- 
— knife, with the blade broken short 


** Bee, where the batton ie missing!’ and 
she ptoduced from her pocket the bis of cloth 
with the button attached, which she had 
etit sinee the date of Jesse's murder, *‘‘ Here 
itis. % fita exactly; and thia knife, which 
ive te&em from the pocket—this blade that 
drank the poor boy’s blood—thia is the handle 
from which it was broken, I kaew Hiram 
——- was the murderer, and here are the 

a1” 

‘My poor child, my poor child!’ groaned 
Farmer ‘Gray. “ This must be kept from 
ber, Sally.” 

” You won't lcther marry him now?” 





would never do to let her know how near she 
was to marryinga morderer, You will help 
me to keep it from her, Sally?” he oried, 


féverishly. 
Bat it was too late. A sound made him 
turn. There stood Bertha, with a ghastly 


face, and widely-diatended eyes. 

‘* My child, go back |!’ he implored. 

Bat putting him aside with a strength 
scarcely to be expected in a slight girl she 
moved forward, with her glittering eyes fixed 
on ths objects Sally still unconsciously held, 
fascinated, it appeared, with their deadly 
meaning. Then, witha terrible ory, she flung 
up her white arms and fell fainting to the 
floor. 

“There will be no wedding to-day!" Sally 
Matthews cried. ‘ Jesse Dale, I've looked 
after your love. She'll never marry your mur- 
derer now!” 

With aheavy heart Farmer Gray raised the 
nnconscious girl in his arms to carry her to 
her room. 

As he was descending the stairs someone 
wan Coming up—someone in festive attire, 
with a trinmphant smile upon his face. 

He stopped short, and something chased 
away the bridegroom’s joy from his featnres 
as he saw the burden Farmer Gray carried. 

‘* Bertha, what has happened?” he oried 
hoarsely; and he advanced as though he 
would take her from her father's arms, 

“Stand back,” the old man oried, sternly. 
“Your touch shall not poilate my child." 

‘*Mr, Gray!” he stammered. ‘I do not 
understand.” 

**Go to your room, then. Sally Matthews 
will enlighten you,” was the reeponse, 

With a yell like a baffled hyena Hiram Robb 
flew up the stairs, and glanced into his recom. 
That one glance was enough, It showed him 
Sally Matthews on her knees before the box, 
where, with the unaccountable carelessness 
80 often shown by murderers, he had hidden 
the evidences of his crime. 

Tarning, he tore down the stairs at break- 
neck speed, and out into the grounds, those 
who met him staring at him in wonder as to 
what could possibly have moved him so. 

His one idea was escape—esoape from the 
Nemesis which was dogging his footsteps. 

Already he felt the hempen noose around 
bis neck, and ke oursed the carelessness which 
had lost him all jast when attainment seemed 
certain, 

Jesse, though dead, was still the victor. 


* ” * + * 


Hiram Robb paid the penalty of his crime, 
Atier hiding for some weeks in a terrible 
state of starvation he was taken and handed 
over to jastice, 

Bertha Gray never married. The horrible 
experiences of her two wedding-eves made 
their mark upon her, and changed her from 
the thoughtless, heedless girl, into a grave, 
silent woman, whose smile was never seen, 
and whose coquetries were gone for ever, bat 
whose heart had been softened and nature 
elevated by the scathing fires throngh which 
she had passed. ~ 

She was more thoughtfal for others, less 
selfish and vain. Her father found her a 
companion and soother of his declining years. 
Old Sally clang to her more olosely than ever, 
feeling that it was through her this last blow 
had fallen upon her; not but that the old 
woman rejoiced to have saved her nuracling 
from such a terrible fate as would have been 
hers had she married Hiram. 

Yes, Bertha Gray was kinder and more 
gentle than of yore; bué she shrank in horror 
did any man attempt to say love words to 
her. And thera were many who would bave 
been only too ready to marry Farmer Gray’s 
still beautifal daughter; bat she would not 
Leten to anyone of them. She coald not forge 


the texrible experiences of her Iwo Wedding | haven’t you 


Eyes, 
[THE END.] 
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FACETIZ. 


Poor Fisuinc.—First Boy : 
anything?’’ Second Boy; « 
home.” 

‘A HinpostAnge work on ningic sabe 
‘‘mnsic ia the painfully acquired art of 
ing very loud ina shriil voids.” 

*'T can't go to gaol,” said a fann 
““T have nb time.” “The conte» 
that,” said the Jadge, ‘I give yon ten daye,” 

‘Tue baby bas your father's tyes, Maris,” 
**O4, no, he hasn’t, ma’am Papa’s got his 
eyes yet. Thess ares brand-new pair,” 

Reat Prooness.—George: “ How is ¥dnr 
suis with Mies de Pink progressing ?” Jags. 
a Finely. When I call now het dog wage its 
tail.” 

“Wat about that reported ezcape of 
prisoners from jail?” said the editor, 
* Peison sell,” answered the reporter, and 
then # dreadfal silence felon them both, 

‘‘So you were a soldier? Did 
through the rebellion?” NO T asta 
daring the war, and have not got throvgh the 
rebeliion yet.” 

Pottce Justice (to tramp): “ Take off your 
hat in Gotitt.”” Tramp : ** What's the ase in 
befiig csremonious, jatze? Webhaive both been 
hefo before, Many & time.” 

A porutar clergyman recently gave lhoture 
on “Fools.” Ths ticketa of admistion were 
insotibed, *' Lecture on Fodls, Adthit one.” 
There was a large &tidience. 

“Drip you get over your love for that git! 
whom you meé at Newport?” ‘ Yes—that is, 
I was fool enough to marry her, and—'sh! 
here she comes. Hero I am, darling.” 

Know ies: “ Fawsett’s making a fortune,” 
Bowles: ‘“*How?'’ Kaowles: “He hat ia- 
vented a process for manufacturing inter- 
changeable monogra m3 for engagement rings.” 

Mr. Dumpster (who ostches Johnny amongst 
his mother’s fresh tarte): ‘ Look here, 
Johnny! What are you up to?" Johnay 
(tndistinetly): ‘Up to the ninth, pa, but 
they're awfully small,” 

“ A coop rétihnd of shop-window gazing is 
quité éqtal to & visit to un industrial extibi- 
tidn, though ‘the latter usually offers that one 
great advantage of & foof over your head in 
bad weather. 

Daventer: “Mamma, what ia s fad?’ 
Mother: “Something that is extremely 
popular; something that is all the 60. 
Daughter; ‘Then Charley Sandera ims & 
fad when he calls on dister Edith, is he?” 

Auice (two am. in the parlour); “02, 
George, I hear papa coming! Ran!" George 
(emiling) : ‘‘ He won't come in here. sot 
do youknow?” ‘TI lent him twenty pounds 
this morning.” 

Massa: “I wonder what we shail.call the 
baby ?” Johnny: ‘ I don’t think pac reg 
cali him any of those names paps = 23 
last night when he ws crying. He mighin 
like it whon he growed up.” 

: gallery): 
oddess ot 


« Did yon catch 
O% until I got 


that 
Speak. 


Onvsty Bacweron (in » statde 
‘© Treré! that’s Minerva, the god 
wittem. Bhe never gos married. 
Widow: “No; but this is King Solomon, 
the wisest man that ever lived. 
a thousand times!" i 7" 

‘\ I pon’? believe papa sent thie tolegraal “ 
all,” ssid Mrs. Saages, after caret 2 
tinising one just rectived. “ Why one 
asked her husband. ‘“ Don't I know ws tit 
paps’a handwriting ? Tais doesn’t loo 
like it,” , er 

“Have you bosrded long at this erie 4 
inquixed the new boarder of the cour, @j90- 


. g Ori be gre." 
man siltiog next to him. “ Pe dy a) Wht 


‘‘{ don’t sea how you oan 1a28 
i mw Ne other pia? 
léfé long ago? N eee Ha. 


to go,” said the other diemal/y. 
lafly's my wife.” 
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SOCIETY. 


fad WaFest fail of Net York sicitly wonieh 
ys fivalry in securing the handsomest me- 
glicbedsteads. 
fus Countess of Carlisle, who has super- 
gended perconally the farming of her 
ettite, has had the pleasare of desing 
WB Sarvest as the reward of her énergy, 
jr has been sugectted that a not in- 
i memorial te. Canon Lidden 
gud be the restoration of Paul's Cross, 
ie tite Of Which Was Giddivered Hors 
fi sgo at the north-east coher of the 


Tar Quesh 18 a judye Of Bbitidns, ana 
chooses the Royal Ghaplaiis, i 
who#e @ity it fe td preach before Her 
j, With regard to their power’ of 
earnest oratory. 
itty piove has Been mevotived, which 
uaneat closely-fitlitg gauftlet that fastens 
Mattight spring over Phe dré#s ooff wna 
apt of reveslibg a gap wheh the atin 
an outstretched. 
fv mid that the Dike of Clatencs fa 
fairly good progtets, though still the 
ject of UNremitting attention at the hands 
dhis doctor, and also that Princess Mand ia 
dtonger And betéer again, and as bright and 
agrever. 
Dake and Dathess cf Teck and Prin- 
Ry retarn to White Incge soon from 


abet abroad. The Dachess has 
her point, and her con, Prince 
Trana, foes not go to India this month 


wit i battalion of thé Rifle Brigude, 
tit be exchanged into the Roy 


Tithe y a Véry mbrkdd cha in the 
iiniét Of wearing bonnets, The fashion of 
them on the back of the head has 
gone ont.  Bobnets re How 
forward, quite forward, almost én to 

. Another changeis the sbandon- 
met He Mhorihods brvkd Bats, Smart 
= little toqués axe Yast bedorhing 
agein, and are much more suitable 
iene Grecian style of dressing the 


toon td worthy wohran has pasted atva 
ihiposen ot Mrs. Booth, the wife of ihe 
of the Salvation Army. Whether or 

Bite riy wgree with the methods of that 
‘ety, tveryotie thuét have sympathiced With 
Booth in her long and painfal illness, 
Will also sympathide with her husband 

bi ~~ of ¥o admirablé, devoted, and great- 

& wife and fellow-worker. 

Prive and syincee Obristizh heve shown 
SP Hoists m than the Duchees of Teok for 
tkdest son. Prince Ghristian Victor, 
WR TH te shine Battalion of the Ritts 
htigde as Prince Francia, goes to India this 
fereess tae pas 
} 4 of taf,’ 

a st redense tree ; 


iesbaden, where 

em passing some weeks with his 

A ioona woman who has a dressmaking 
ment in New York mekes her tent by 

tring fure, wraps, and winter dregsea for her 
Mtiomers during the warm weather, The 
o fs cleared, Pendtatta And packed 
j,i When called for ia fréstioned with 


en ns, buttons or frills, and a sufficient 
eo treed to cover tire bill, inolidiny insur- 


htt henry photographie album ia 16 Tenger 
out in state on a table for general ingpec- 

\ Tt is deposited in a cupbdard with 
Ate or less réverénés, ahd kept Tocked up: 
un’ Of the extro.presentable portraits of 
people may be ont on show, framed in 
fo! OF placed on stands, bus the general 
38 gone into honourable retizement, 
Chly comes ont on birthdays, innyhe, or 


3 





SChristinastige, whi 
: 6, when it igéke propér thin 
® revive faraily sentiment, aa . 


TO A EE oe 


STATISTICS. 


oe 


Thre ara as many a4 556 hPaotees round 
the coast of the United Kingdon, 

Axnovr 145,000,000 Baflénh of Water aré con- 
sumed daily in London, 

Tux déllectivo leheth of the London streets 
wonid-reach over thirty-two thoasand miles. 

A Nkevre machine turhs out one and #-half 
roillion needles a wéek. 

Tux letters, &o., which passed through the 
Post Offices of the United Kingdom during 
the f#ar fo 3184 March fast Were in round 
numbers ag follows :—1,650,100 000 letters, 
217,100,000 pest-cards, 441900000 book 
packets and circulars, 150 300,000 newa- 
papers, and 42863000 parcels—making a 
gravd total 6f 2511.153,000, or an average 
of 66.2 to each person. 





GEMS. 


As charity reqnires forgetfalness of evil 
deede, 80 patience requires forgetfolness of 
evil accidents, 

ABSENCE is & cosmetic that softens and 
disguises the greatest defects. 

WirHovur fragality none can be rich, and 
with it very few would bo poor. 

Man learns by experience, and the most 
valuable experience is that which has ended 
in failure. 

Saran alway’ recke the cradle when we 
sleep at our devotions, If we would prevail 
with God wa must wrestié; and if we would 
wrestia happily with God we must wrestle 
first with our own duinees. 

Fastiprousness is only eanother form of 
egotism; and all who know not where to 
look for truth Pave in the narrdw well of self, 
will find their own image at the bottom, and 
and mistake it for whet they are seeking. 

A uan’s real faith is hever contained in his 
creed ; nor is his oreed an article of bia faith. 
The last is never adopted, This it is that 
permits him to smile even, and to live even as 
brave as he does. And yet ha lings anxiously 
to his creed, as to a straw, thivking that thas 
does him good sérvice becante Kis Sheet anchor 
does not drag. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Hints.—To beat egos quickly add # pitch 
of salt. Salt coole, and cold éggs froth 
repidly. 

Licnr Roirs.—Oab ctp of lakeWakin Water, 
two capsof milk, one tablespoonfal of yeast, 
flour encugh to make » good batter; beeen ge 
acd a large OS oars of butter, one spoonfai 
stig? sid td ; BHlow it to rite’ Beain | when 
light tadke ih¥o shaft rolls AWG THe Fike AGAR ; 
brush the tobs with milk or the white of an 
egg, and bake in « goed oven, 

Qtixch Matwanade.— Cores and parings of 
& Peok OF Gtincdt, And Hix WhO dhs un Up. 
Cover with water, boil til! aofs, sift through & 
steve. Toa pint of quince nee pint of sugar, 
boil slowly threshours. When it tws becoth’ 
saffitiontiy thick put into moglds vr epread 
on a GYsh An TACA thidk. Tt will harden in a 
week, and miy thén be cat iiYotquares td 
keop. 

Ators MAtiriripr.—Petl and cote two 
pounds of rather acid apples, and put them 
in & porcelain kettld with ons piat of sweet 
cider or helf-a pint of wine, and ene pound of 
erephed fost suger. Cook hy w géuitle heat 
three hours Ot loiter Ubtil the Truis fs very 
soft, then siraia first throvgh & colander. and 
théh thromsh a ticve. If not snfficiently 
sweet Hae sugtrto tasté. BeaTat tight. This 
is Gelicioug eaten with sogar Bd Oreanm, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


nS 


Neary forty-two million pounds cf cpium 
are annually consumed in China, 

A Russtan ukase has jast been issued, permit. 
ting the employment of women cx ratiroada, 
On the Trans-Caspian tine there are female 
Btation-masters, treffie managers, sigan! 
women, and point women. 

A new use is reported to have been Gizcovered 
for English hops—namely, for #8 caring of 
bacon. {tis found that a spriikling of hops 
in the brine when bacon and hams ure put in 
pickle adds greatly to the flavour of both, 
and enables them to be kept an indefinite 
period, 

Tux fastest bird on the wing is the swift, 
which fas been known to attain a spéed of two 
hundred miles an hour. It feeda exuinsively 
on insects, which it captures While flying. 
The speed of the swallow, which comes next to 
that of the swift, ia usually sixty miles an hour, 
but sometimes goes as high as ninsty milés an 
hour. 

Germany teaches us'a tesson in the produc- 
tion of sugar. That coutitty is nov How ae- 
pendant on t¥opical countrics for its supply of 
pugar;it grows its own bécts, mukes them 
into sugar, supplies its owa people cheaply, 
and has a large surplus for exportation. The 
soils and climates of most of our North-western 
States, are better adapted #6 the growth of 
sugar beets than art thore of Germany. 

Tue City of Patis has ‘a néw parce! Kervice 
in charge of the post-cffice department- 
Stations have béen citablished st three 
hundred tobacco shops, Where packages, not 
excesding three kilos in weight, ure receiyed 
and distributed by messengers on tricyoles five 
times daily. Thefes for delivery is fixed at 
twenty-five centimes, or abous tive eenty for 
each parcél, The system is pretty Gertain to 
be a success, and might with aavantage be 
adopted in this cvdntry. 

Tux real Lady Godiva lived from 1040 to 1080, 
and the first story of her ride throhgn Coventry 
wae told im the thirteenth centary im the 
simptest form ; according to Marthew of West- 
minetér, &nd other narratérs, down evén to 
the date of tha Percy Folio, abont 1650, ** no 
pesson Gid ate her.” About 1732 her orders 
10 the citizens to keep indoors were fires héard 
of; and in 1767 the ‘’ one pryimg slave’ comes 
into the story, and still later recvives the 
namé of “ Peeping Tom.” 

A new and usefal employment has been aug- 
gestedfor women which promises rapid develop- 
ment. This is that of professional packer. 
The need of this kind of service ie sppirent to 
thoss WHS Witness movings and tranvportation 
of hougehold gdods, now so much more frequént 
than forvitrly, oe who av64 thé ihaakior of 
women’s tranks or men's valises. cost of 
such helpers wéutd 68 mdre than odvered by 
the security And thé sbeebs ‘OF Toes, provided 
the Wémen were traihdd, compete wid 
faithful. 

Tre cuttom of tarring wnd fextherimg cid 
not, as is generally supposed, have its origff In 
Americs, btit in orfe of “thie stately homes of 
Enplaia.” A geitleniad, who had Grvak Hob 
wisely but too well, was altiréd by his friends 
in that manner, when ip an insensible condi- 
tion ; on waking ia the morning and surveying 
hitneself in the pret gtess, tre irasgimed ‘Inmeelt 
to have thdergorié & méfatiotphowis. “Als ) 
live,”’ he eaid, *& bira.” 

Burres, which is almost indisperisdble 
howadays, was einmtost unknown to the 
ancietits. Hérodétus is the earties Wiiter to 
mentidi it. The Spartans used bavter, bnias 
an ointment, and Piatareh tells how the wile 
of Delotofows ‘Once’ recéived ® visit from a 
Spartan ledy whose ptevence was tntolerabl« 
heoutss Hie Wee brtesved Wri boteer, The 
Greeks Ieatned of buttex from the Soy thians, 
and the Germans showed the Romans how is 
wos mede, The Romans, however, did nov 
ase it for food, but for ancinting thoir bédies. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SuzPrParp.—Not without communication with the 
Home Secretary. 


A. W.—The sentence in the Tichborne trial was passed 
on February 28, 1874. 

J. M—Du the Franco-Prussian war the French 
did not at any cross the " 

Barrtor.—An executor to a will cannot charge for his 
work, unless especially allowed to do so by the will. 

Ormonpt.—We do not answer questions relating to 
-pogilists or prize-fights. 

Drvorr.—You will get what you want from a chemist 
or hairdresser. We never recommend the use of hair 
dyes in any way. 

Incoentto.—The words are pronounced exactly as 
they are spelled, excepting the first, which should 
sound as if it were written ‘‘ Sy-kee.” 

H.—Your proper course {s to sue for 
County Court, but it is your duty to keep 
order. 

Cortovs —Dantel Lambert was the heaviest man on 
record. He weighed fifty-two stone eleven pounds. He 
died on June 24th, 1809 


Gamma.—Under no policy of fire insurance can an 
insurer recover more than the amount of actua! damage 
sustained. 


One 1n Trovuste.—They can be recovered at any time 
within six years. A man cannot be sent to gaol In 
respect of a debt which he fs really unable to pay. 


Pourcett.—Orpheus was a musician whose music had 
power to draw stones towards him. The music of the 
modern organ grinder also possesses this mystic charm. 

OLD ou 187T; end last oe war began 
1éth A , an @ treaty of peace was signed on 
the Sth of February, 1879 ™ 


Ix Dovst.—If a young man stores his furniture at the 
house of the lady to whom he is engaged it can be seized 
for rent due by her father, but not for his debts. 


Jrnome.—The man can be bought off for £10 within 
three months of enlisting ; after that date it is £18 and 
the sanction of the commanding officer. 

Atma. —Spring commences on March 20th, summer 


on June 2ist, autumn on September 23rd, and winter 
on December ‘2st. : 


in the 
6 fence In 


F. Waicnt.—A breach of promise of marriage com- 
— in 1876 cannot now form the subject of an 
action. 


His Own Prace.—A man could never acquire right to 
» house by residing in it without paying rent. At any 
time he might be called upon to produce his title, and 
being unable to do so could there and then be ejected. 


Ont Wao Earns It.—If the wife's business is carried 
pont ty tee} gf 
no upon the 8 oO! or on 
acquired by the wife. 


Jewytz.—Your husband has no claim upon your 
money; but, although he has deserted you for seven 
years, you must not marry again unless in good faith 
you believe him to be dead. 


A Poor Moruer.—No. There are no legal means of 
compelling a son to contribute to the support of his 
mother unless she should become chargeable to the 
parish. 

Syiv1a.—A very reserved person is rarely, if ever, 
amiable. The habit of jeslously holding back and 
choking down, so to speak, his own peculiar ideas and 

disqualtfies a man for demonstrative 
friendship, and even for agreeable companionship. 

Cororzt Morpavunt.—You have 


confounded the 
Wiliam of who became William III. of England, 
with the of Orange who was known as William 


William 
the Silent, the founder of the Dutch Republic, and who 
flourished a century in advance of William III. 


BarpaRa.—Salt is good for the stomach. A pinch of 
it in hot water, taken either just before or just after a 
meal, is a valuable aid to digestion, and a cu; of very 
hot salt water will sometimes quiet the persistent 
nausea, 


Txsstz.—If a letter fo steamed until it opens, the 
paper along the back of the envelope round the gummed 
part will have a puckered app , and a dry, rough 
surface without any of the glaze or polish on the rest of 
the paper. 

Trwow.—Twenty-cight days is a lunar month, that 
is, a month by the moon's changes. A calendar 
maonth is from date to date, or as it appears on the 
calendar. All sentences are the calendar month. 
A man sent to prison on the of July is liberated on 
the 2nd of August, and so on. 


H. 8. (Deptford) —There is no special prospect of 
States or Canada. 





work, either in the or . Aman going out 
and pushing ly might get a job; that is all 
that can be Bat he would have to contend with 


hundreds on the spot, some with local connection and 
influence, all as eager as himself for the work. 


East-Ewprr.—An 


the 
poo As to the mode of procedure you must ask a 





Vera.—For walking and all outdoor wear skirts are 
oe ee for the house they continue to 
touch the ground all round, and to —s to 
produce an agreeable frou-frou at the bac 


F. B.—The Invention of galvanising fron dates from 
the last century, but the first patent granted to an 
English manufacturer was to Mr. Craufurd in 1837. 
Galvanised corrugated sheets were to South 
Africa very early in the history of the colony. 


J. Payne —A boy of twenty, who engages himself to 
&@ woman thirty years old, ought to be looked after by 
his parents or guardians. And a woman of thirty, who 
would take advantage of such a child and entangle him 
in a marriage engagement, ought to be ashamed of 


Soans, ean bo ponpated by Renting 40. puste-oattaage cf 
oors, can be prepa’ eating to a cu! 

white or brown paper, boiled in water, and then mixing 
the paste with a solution of gum arabic. Make the 
solution hot in which you mix the paper paste, and 
apply directly, thus making it adhere more firmly. 


TRAVELLED Tom.—The hottest place on earth iz on the 
south-western coast of Persia, where Persia borders the 
gulf of the same name. For forty consecutive days in 
the months of July and August the thermometer has 
been known not to fall lower than 100°, night or day, 
and to often run up as high as 128° in the afternoon. 


Mrs. Smita.—To clean or whiten your marble mix up 
a quantity of strongest soapsuds with quicklime to the 
consistence of cream and lay on the marble for twenty- 
four hours, wash off with soap and water, and, if 
necessary, polish with olive oil, or, better still, fine 
putty powder and olive oil. 


A BACHELOR'S LAST SOLILOQUY. 


Tue happy day is set at last, 
Bohemia, adfeu | 

And oh, my careless, precious past, 
I must not dream of you ! 

And yet before for aye we part 
Al draught I drain ; 

Just for to-night I am at heart 
Bohemian again. 


Here's to the cosy attic nook 
That smelt of wort and mint ; 

Here’s to my first poor paltry book 
That never got in print ; 

Here’s to the songs we used to sing, 
The pipes we used to smoke— 

To Bob's guitar that lacked a string, 
To dear Ed's threadbare joke. 

Here's to the merry loves of yore— 
But soft !—J quite forgot !— 

Here's = the house i'li haunt no more, 
The tiny garden plot, 

Where one slant sunbeam fn the spring 
A nook Arcadian made, 

And two bold robins came to sing 
Their bird-love unafraid. 


Ab ! who can say 
A shade does not sometimes, 
Eclipsing, fall across the day 
Within the happlest climes ? 
Yet pledge I with felicity 
A tender cup and true: 
Here's to my bride that is to be !— 
Bohemtis, adteu ! 20 


Dicx.—You must serve an apprenticeship of at least 
three years in an engineers’ shop, and sail for a year, 
before you can present yourself for examination for 
certificate ; or may get away as a third or fourth 
making acq tance with a chief engineer on 
some steamer, and when you have sailed for a time you 
can go up for a certificate. 


Sartor’s Wire —The veseel will not be signalled from 
any a may be “‘ spoken” by passing ships or 
steamers, will carry the news of her on & 
certain day to their port of call, from it will be 
transmitted to the owners. The first port the vessel is 
likely to touch at herself Is Cape Town, about the first 
week in November. 


Wampa.—Mary Queen of Scots was crowned with 
great ceremony at Stirling on September 19th, 1543, 
when she was only nine months old. She was three 


Estuer.—The Queen of Roumania Is the wife of 
Charles, Prince of Hohenzollern-Sig » who be- 
came ruler of Roumania in 1866 by popular election, 

proclaimed King on the 26th of March, 1881. 
Her Majesty was a Princess of Neuweid. She was born 
on the 29%h of December, 1848, and was married on the 
15th of November, 1869. 


Uspersrep.—Your husband's niece and her friend 


°—, = = —— 
whole matter. really - person w! 
pI pe pe ly gh nde Ly ay 
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Rocrr —You may write to the commanding officer 
you that the Iad will be reloasod: bose, tae ye, taare 
Vile ts to retain all reoratte, even thocgh net One 


INTERESTED.—The longest raflway bridge in world 
is the one over the Tay, 10,780 feet, or about bye 
next is Victoria Bridge, over the 8t. La’ 
Montreal, sixty yards less than two miles, 9,144 feet « 
next, the Forth Bridge, ly 14 miles, 8,296. Of the 

, the last-named {s untversatiy admitted to be the 
greatest marvel of engineering skill. 


Surrerer.—The ringing. or tolling, of church-bells 
previous to morning or e Prayer has statutory 
authority, but no such authority extsts for the practice 
of bell-ringing previous to the administration of the 
Holy Communion. To be awakened by this nuisance 
at an early hour in the morning is in any 
case, but to an invalid may be a source of injury as well 
as of discomfort. 


Constant READER —The young man might sail as 
purser, which is really ship’s bookkeeper; but he 
could not leave the vessel in a foreign port, neither 
would he be permitted to remain in India except he 
had letters of introduction or recommendation to bust- 
ness houses there. Ws may say at once we do not think 
the destred appointment can be obtained without very 
special influence among shipowners. 


Roy.—1l. The Egyptians made paper from papyrus 
(bence its name) 2,000 years before Christ; the Chinese 
made it from fibrous matter, such as straw, in the year 
95. The first paper mfll in England was at Dartford, 
Kent, about 1580. 2 The Chinese printed from blocks 
fully 200 years before Christ. John Cosler, Haarlem, 
and John Gutenberg, of Mayence (1400), each claim the 
honour of inventing types. 


Maras. Jerrares.—You have no just cause for laughing 
at “‘the great, stout, hearty man” to whom you refer, 
because he is so fond of sympsthy. A great, stout, 
very Wanker bank, nevutlachiading Ui jrommesed 

tender notwi' greatness 
stoutness and heartiness. Have you not learned that 
every human heart which is burdened with grief or 
afflicted with sorrow craves sympatby and appreciation? 


tap, that is preferable. The fi 
grated raw fish or raw meat. Throw a handful of stones, 
pea-size, into the globe. Cover the globe from gas. 
Tobacco smoke is injurious. 


Vateriz.—Onions, garlic, leeks, olives, and shalots, 
all of which are similar, medicinal virtues of a 
marked charactef, stimulating the circulatory 
and the consequent {ncrease of the saliva = “4 
gastric juice, promoting digestion. onfons 
excellent diuretic, and the white ones are recommended 
to be eaten raw as a remedy for insomnia. A soup 
made from onions is regarded by the French as an 
excellent restorative in debility of the digestive organs. 


No Steer.—A medical authority says that the most 
potent and most perfect remedy for sleeplessness 1s to 


i 


the sipped while 

at balling heat; and one who tries {t will find Meet 
going off to sleep Iike an infant, and getting, too, 
most restful and peaceful sleep imaginable. 
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—DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Dgar Str,— We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
jz 4. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
iqur is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place ine« ry Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
ainordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spa. os, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
iphave occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
ixurprisingly dontrolling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
from a sense of duty we owe tothe profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of = other than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach of 
‘ih on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. e are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists, 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conzis Brownz was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cutoroprng, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. 
id in Bottles at 18. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 


iW WINTER DRESS FABRICS. Pn MOTHERS! WOODWARD’S 
THE MIDLAND DRAPERY STORES, x ri Used by Doctors 
p e in their own 
mi Gentlemen can have Patterns of Tweed Suitirgs, Trouserings, Serges, Coatings, 


59 & 60, High Street, Birmingham. 
99 Families. 
<i \ Vater 
|Overcoatings, Woollen and Cottun Shirtings, &c., sent post free at the Stores’ usual 


KENNETH WILSON & Co., Proprietors. 
The most comple selec’ mi e om. ? > 
sus tar Peahion Catalogue com fat tiie ts gion oe the Glebe. Or I, nfe ants Preservat 1V8, 



































The Largest and Best Selection of DRESS FABRICS in the Kingdom. 
ladies can have Patterns of Silks, Satins, Dresses, Mourning and Black Materials, 
Mantle and Ulster Cloths, Plushes, Velvets, Sealettes, Calicoes, Sheetings, Linens, &c. &c.; 
P.0.0. and nes made payable to KENNETH WILSON & CO., Birmingham. Cash or Notes can be 


Beery Lady who requires Dresses, either Silk, Woollen, or any other texture, should write for 
| Patterns. PATTERNS OF ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 
ao polite raer are an eney move of remitting money. All Goods amounting | Ig the only REALLY SAFE Remedy for all Disorders of 








Belfast for Ireland. 

Telegraphic Address—“ KENNETH, BIRMINGHAM.” Infants and Children, especially for difficult TEETHING. 
sas tretindn be verarusd; end tooaty will be reheated. ny “une ABY Goods oont ont Prevents CONYULSIONS. 

Lot 4—3 Marvellous Wi Dresses for 2l4.—1 good bit Cloth, 1 
or black; 12 yards pion cake or swine Onteame Gebtiens in Sith este, ao i poy From Dr. ANDREW Witson, F.R.S., &c.—“ It is an excellent Family Remedy, and 
winter ; 7 yards beautifnl double width Scotch Flake Suiting in all colours—this will make a very hand- no Nursery should be without it. 
or er Ppa for either autumn or winter wear. These 3 beautiful dresses sent carriage paid 1s lid all Chemists Lo ndon Depot E 9 OXFORD ST ET 
. “9 . . 48 5 RE . 














COMFORT ‘THomrsons [EMIGRATION TO QUEENSLAND 


NEW BY STEA ER. 
FOR THE WEARY FREE PASSAGES are granted to FEMALE SERVANTS, Housemaids, 
FRENGH CORN Laundresses, Cooks, &c., of good character, between 17 and 35 years of age (on 
payment of £1 for ship kit and fare to depét in London), all of whom are in 
great demand in the Colony, and receive wages from £20 to £50 per annum, 
EE i a PLASTER and board and lodging. An experienced matron accompanies each steamer, 
and, on arrival, passengers are received into the government depot free of cost. 


Bic , ; Assisted passages are also granted to upproved females, such as nurses 
~~ removes Hard or Soft CORNS and BUNIONS, seamstresses, &c., and to labourers’ whose labour is connected with the land, 


ud Reduces Enlarged or Inflamed TOE-JOINTS. It is | such as ploughmen, gardeners, miners and navvies. 


thy ; . ication, ks, and all other inf i 
thin as silk, and comfortable to the foot. NO PAIN. Packets, may rec testes yp a = penengh, Sane ent St ater Serenata 











Is. each ; by post, one stamp ext Genui ly f 

P e tee: enae any Grom THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR QUEENSLAND, 

M. E. THOMPSON, Westminster Chambers, 1, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

All h thei passages to the Col bould f 

poppe HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. LAND ORDER WARRANTS before embarking. Forms and patcaary be 

; btained the Shipping Firms booking t ' the Agent- 
GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. Geant for ¢ Codunbenil Cecints will rer iaeed $ seb egeisieg ox 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. they have left England. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE, 





BEECHAM 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guiner a Box for Bilious and 


BEECGHAMS PILLS. 
BEECHAM PILLS. 
BEEGHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


PILLS 





Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, (old 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costi 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cages, 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX, 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 


system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, | 
le 


and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical en 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervousand debilitated 
is, BEECHAMS PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 

Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the — 4 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. each, 





MINERAL 


SODEN 





PASTILLES 


LADIES ALL USE 


LEU 





Unique Preventive and Remedy against 
Wane INE LUENZA, 


and for all affections of the 


MINERAL 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
SORE THROATS, 
BRONCHITIS, &c. 


the famous Soden Springs.”— Read the Times, Octo 
Will give Instant Relief. 


r 10, 1889. 


LIMITED, 


52, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


RADE MARK. 


THROAT, 
CHEST, 
and LUNGS. 


Recommended by the greatest Medical 
Authorities, including Sir MORELL 9 57-8 8 a SS 
MACKENZIE. 
“They are Nature’s Own Medicine, gained oe distilling the Waters of 


Their effect is Wonderful. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1jd., BY ALL CHEMISTS, or for 15 Stamps of 


THE SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE COMPANY, 


PERRY'S 
STANDARD 
POLIsH 


For Boots & Shoes, 


LLL 
May be had of all Boot- 
makers, 


Glycerine 
é @ucumber 


4 Ladies are particularly cautioned to be sure tomk 
for “ BEETHAM’S ” Glycerine and Cucumber, as the 
wonderful success this article has attained has induced 
many unprincipled persons to put up preparations which 
they call ‘Glycerine and Cucumber,” but which in 
reality contain no cucumber at all, and are often 
poisonous compounds of lead and other minerals, 
BEETHAMWM’S Glycerine and Cucumber is invaluable at 
all seasons of the year for keeping the Skin Soft and 
Blooming. Soon renders the Skin Soft, Smooth, and 
White, Entirely removes and prevents all 
Redness, Chaps, Irritation, &c., and Preserves the Skin 
from the effects of exposure to Cold - 
Hard Water, more effectually than any other 
 BEETHAM'S ” is the only genuine. Bottles, s, and 2 4. ot all 


Chemists and Perfum: er size free for 
Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, C 





WHOLESALE: 


1, WORSHIP ST.,E.C. 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Perro. 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


SULPHOLINE = 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, [ OTI ON 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
Supple, Healthy. 





GREAT BODILY STRENGTH! 
GREAT NERVE STRENGTH! 
GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH! 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, 
Debility, &c. 








The first dose will give relief in» 
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PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 334, STRAND, 
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SALT REGAL 


“JI have not before met with a so well manufactured and ingenious combination, at once PERFECTLY SAFE 
and yet so ENTIRELY EFFICIENT for the purpose for which it is recommended.” 


JOHN MUTER, F.R.S.E. 


A pleasant and refreshing effervescing drink. Develops Ozone—the principle of life. Cleanses the Mouth, Sweetens the Brea 


§ Past President of the Society of Public Analysts ; Editor of the “ 


of “ Manuals of Analytical and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and Analyst ;” Author 


of Materia Medica,” 


corrects all impurities arising from errors in diet. Prevents and relieves DIPHTHERIA, CHOLERA, INDIGESTION, FLATULENG 


HEADACHE, and all other stomachic irregularities. 


th, and 
E, 


Possesses marvellous RECUPERATIVE properties, is invaluable in relieving and stimulating the overworked brain, and Tesuscitating 


exhausted vitality. 


For Ladies SALT REGAL is invaluable—cheering and sustaining them when overdone with heat and fatigue. It maintains g clear 
healthy condition of the skin, purifying the system, removing all humours from the body, and destroying the sources of bad complexion, 
For general use in the Nursery it is the safest and most pleasant gentle corrective extant. 


Be careful to observe SALT REGAL is a delicate White Powder, but when mixed with water it turns to a beautiful Rose Pink. 


genuine. Insist upon having SALT REGAL and no other. It cannot be 


Unless it does this, it is not 


imitated, and stands alone. Copies of Testimonials and Certificate of Anal 


accompany each bottle. Bottles 2°. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores ; if not procurable from the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d. to the MANAGER, SALT 


REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 
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ELPTON’S 














The best remedy 
for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 


WHELPTON’S 





HEALING OINTMENT. 
74d., 1s. 1$d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. 
G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 

THE BEST FAMILY MEDI 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their ied 
properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 
Recommended for Disorders of the Head. 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 























Prevents and Cures Indigestion, 
&e., &c. 
\ Itis in the form of a powder, 
| and when mixed with water 
makes an invigorating A 
and refreshing drink. Natural 
Tonic and 
most pleasant 
drink. 





IT PURIFIES THE BLOOD 
AND KEEPS THE SKIN CLEAR 
AND HEALTHY, 


Mr, Sims Reeves says, ‘‘ This 
preparation is a great 
boon, simple and 
refreshing.” 


Mme. Marie Roze says :—‘‘I have 
vsed your ‘EFFERVESCENT POTASH’ 
with remarkable results. It is really won- 
derful.” Testimonials aiso from Madame 
Christine Nilsson, Miss Ellen Terry, Dr. G, B. 
Frier, and thousands of others. 

ONE BOTTLE WILL PROVE ITS VALUE. 

Sold by all Chemists, 2g, per bottle, or sent post free-on 
receipt of Postal Order for 28. by the Sole Proprietors :— 


COX & Co., 13, Market St., Nottingham. 
















“The Matrimonial Post and Fashionable Marriage | 
whose clientéle has enormously increased | 


Advertiser.” This Journal, 
owing to system adopted by the management, offers every advantage to persons 
desiring Marriage. Price 3d. ; in envelope, 44d. 
NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


Address, EDITOR, 9, 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


| THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





| THRE Piss 
| Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 


And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


| 
| THE OINTMENT 
| 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, St 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 





| Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 
| And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and4, 
or by letter. 
| 
| 


TOBACCONISTS | 


COMMENCING BUSINESS should write for Illustrated Catalogue (post free) 
| to LESSER FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Furnisher, 3, HOUNDS- 
| DITCH, LONDON. The OLDEST and CHEAPEST House in the WOBLD. 
| N.B.—A Business Suitable for Ladies. 
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Mark your Wardrobe. 


JET MARKING INK; 


for Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c. Freckles, Sunburn, Rudness, Rough- 


Without the Application of Heat. | ness, Pimples, Blotches, 

It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | Sallowness, Blacx 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It Spots, and 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong Bleaching 
chemicals now so much in use. 

Price 1s. to 21s. each. Post free for 13 
Stamps. 

Sop BY ALL Cuemists, Stationers, &c. 


excoriations of Skin. 





(Post free for 30 Stamps.) 


What is more charming than a lovely woman with a Clear Skin 
and Healthy Complexion, which can only be obtained by 


WALTON’S * FLORA NIGRA" | WALTON'S RENOWNED KALODERMA 


so celebrated for preserving and enhancing to he latest 
period of life a Skin of Real Beauty. 
KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, 


SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 


Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
‘ Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such a8 
all disfigure. | Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, ~ 
ments and imper. | kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., de. 08 
fections natural or acci- | free for 21 Stamps. Also 


la WALTON’S AURINE, 
is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salve or gild 
A Solution of Gold for Re-gil ing ale 





















Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to 
Armes, &c. 
freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or 
To ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive 
and heat of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qual‘ties will be found 
a great luxury, detection impossible. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s 6d. to 21s. each. 
Sold by all Cnemists and Perfumers. 


i i i nkets 
It is so perfectly harmless, that it may be | When ladies wish to change Silver Trinkels 
ot te aay into Gold, this will be found — ~~ 
venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 
Stamps. 

Soup BY CHEMISTS AND [RONMONGERS. 





T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 











